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A GERMAN LEADER IN | 


SOCIAL REFORM. 
FRAU SCHULRATH CAUER. | 


Reigate Priory, that I found Frau Schulrath 
Cauer, of Berlin, one of the first women in 
Germany to lead her countrywomen in the 
movement for wider opportunities in education 
and in social and political reform. She is well 
known throughout Germany as the president of 
Frauenwohl—a society which grasps vigorously 
all these aims—and better still, as the vice- 
president of the Society for the Benefit and 
Protection of Working Girls. 

It was mainly with reference to this latter 
enterprise that I wished to hear from her. She 
turned a most expressive face toward me ‘as I 
asked her first of all to tell me when and how she 
herself became interested in the woman move- 
ment, of which we are accustomed to think there 
is so little in Germany. 

HOW I LEARNED MY LESSON. 


“ As the wife of Dr. Edward Cauer,” she said, 
“a man of high position in the Government and 
the educational world, I enjoyed a pleasant 
position of my own which, when he died, I found 
suddenly taken from me. It was something I 
could not understand, and I felt, even in my 
grief, a sort of rebellion against the state of 
things which made a woman’s social and personal 
standing so entirely dependent upon that of her 
husband. ‘I eaid to myself, ‘Have I been 
deceiving myself all these years? Am I not as 
much of a personality now as before?’ and I 
lookcd around to see how it might be with other 
women.” 

“And you found sympathisers, 
doubt?” I ventured to suggest. 

“Not at all,” she answered ; “ I found every- 
where that the aim of women was to marry, in 
order to secure position, but I found no one, or 
very few, rising up to eay, ‘We are individuals 
in our own right,’” 

“Did you at once set out to organise rebellion | 
against such a state of things ?” | 

“ Oh, no, I was far too weak myself to do any- | 
thing so revolutionary, and so Ishut myself up | 
with my books, went on with the studies I had 
always loved, and saw no other prospect before | 
me for the rest of my life.” 


MAKE THEM DISCONTENTED. 

“It was your Mrs. Pearsall-Smith who first | 
called me to a different life. 1 met her as she 
was passing through Berlin, and she ques- | 
tioned me very closely as to woman’s work | 
and position in Germany. I told her my own | 
views in regard to it, and that it was useless to | 
try to have things different, as the German | 
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Almost appalled at her audacity I said, ‘ But 
that is dangerous.’ ‘ Not half so dangerous as 
being stupid,’ she returned sharply ; and I went 
away to think over what she had said.” 

“ With the result that women’s societies were 


Ir was as the guest of Lady Henry Somerset at | organised at once, nicht wahr ?” said I. 

‘‘ Women’s societies were already in existence, 
and had been for twenty years or more—but 
they had not made themselves strongly in- 
fluential. They did a work, however, that pre- 
pared the way for higher education, and the 
opening of more occupations to women,” 


FRAU SCHULRATH CAUER. 
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“ How, then, have the later organisations 
benefited you?” 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
“ By carrying the war into Africa, Madame 
Kettler, of Weimar, and Helene Lanye, of Berlin, 
have won for women higher education in the 


| gymnasium, and university opportunities in 
| several quarters. Frauenwohl has petitioned 


Parliament for the admission of women to pro- 
fessional life, and now we are to have examina- 
tions for women similar to those men must pass 
in order to enter the universities and the pro- 
fessional schools. This is not entirely our work, 
but springs immediately from the fact that the 
daughter of our Cultus Minister is a bright, am- 
bitious girl, and wanted to take these examina- 


discontented, she said, in very earnest tones. | tions herself, and that opened the doors more , 
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quickly. Who knows, however, but our agita- 
tion inspired the daughter’s’ambition P ” 

“‘ How, then, does Frauenwohl differ from the 
older societies P ” 

“ Tt has a broader basis, is not afraid to take 
up anything that affects the interests of women, 
even the franchise, and publishes a paper, Die 
Frauenbeweygung, that discusses all questions of 
social and ethical reform. I have organised the 
Society in Frankfort, Breslau, Kénigsberg, 
Dantzic, and several other large German towns 
and cities.” 

AMONG THE SHOP GIRLS. 

* What relation has it to the Society for the 
Shop Girls of which you are the head ?” 

“Oh, Iam not quite the head of that,” an- 
swered Frau Cauer, smiling. “I shall have to 
tell you how it came about. One day Herr 
Julius Meyer, a Berlin banker, asked me if 
Frauenwohl could not undertake a work to help 
the thousands of young women serving as book- 
keepers and saleswomen in the shops of Berlin; 
the result was that a meeting was called, but the 
undertaking seemed to frighten our women, as 
too large for their resources, so, as we felt that 
it was a necessary work, Herr Meyer and I 
undertook to organise it quite independently. 
We issued a call to all such young women as 
wished to better their condition by uniting for 
mutual help and protection, to meet us for con- 
sultation. Three hundred girls attended that 
first meeting. We selected twelve of them for 
the governing committee, with half that number 
of ladies and gentlemen outside. Herr Meyer 
as the business head of the enterprise, was made 
president, and I vice-president.” 

CLASSIFICATION OF MEMBERS. 

‘© We soon had a thousand members. These we 
divided into three classos—first simple members 
paying four shillings a quarter, and entitled to 
all the benefits of tho Employment Bureau, to 
reduced rates in the commercial school which we 
proceeded at once to found, and a right to all 
the amusements provided ; the second class, 
paying eight shillings a quarter, had in addition 
to all this, reduced prices for dentistry, 
physicians’ counsel and medicine, theatres, 
| lectures, etc. ; while the third class, on payment 
| of thirteen shillings a quarter, were entitled, over 

and above all the other advantages, to free 
| medicine, nursing and medical treatment for half 
_@ year, if necessary, :lso to sevoral weeks of free 
| summor outing at seaside or country resorts, 
| They are also furnished with tho best milk, quite 
| free, whenever it is ordered for the m bya physician. 
| This arrangement appealed so strongly to the 
interests of the working girls, that we have now 
‘in Berlin seven thousand members, cons! derably 
‘more than half the entire number who make up 
| their class in our German capital.” 
“What occupations are included in this 
| class 2” 
“We draw our 


lines around saleswomen: 
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ce re a eth ee te MIXED SCHOOLS. 
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The Wears that the Docust 
tbatb Baten. 


By Anniz E. Hotpswortn, 
Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.” 


CHAPTER VII. (Continued). 
A LAST MISFORTUNE, 
Ar the corner of Tottenham-court Road 
Priscilla took an omnibus going to Charing 
Cross. The colour, yellow, set her teeth on edge, 
but to-day she could afford to think gaily of her 
first novel. 

In the ’bus there were two well-dressed women 
who had been shopping at Shoolbred’s. They 
looked enviously at her bright face. Either of 
them would have given everything she possessed 
to have been the pretty girl with whom life went 
so cheerily. 

She alighted at St. Martin’s Church and went 
into the Strand, avoiding the short cut of the 
Lowther Arcade. She knew herself too well to 
go voluntarily into that yawning jaw of tempta- 
tion. So long as she had sixpence in her pocket 
she could not have passed the toys without buy- 
ing one for some child of her acquaintance. The 
Strand was gayer than the Euston Road. Some 
of the men here wore frock coats and irreproach- 
able boots, gaiters too, a buttonhole—not the 
buttonhole of Piccadilly. As a rule the mal- 
maison carnation is not “ something in the City.” 
The flower girls at the station gates had baskets 
sparely filled. Business was not brisk. The 
newspaper woman under the post office drove a 
better trade. 

Priscilla walked past them and turned up 
Bedford Street in search of Messrs. Snoad and 
Follows. An air of snug prosperity, due to the 
publishing houses in it, hung about this street. 
Even the name at the street corner had a 
literary air. 

Priscilla’s heart was beating joyously, deepen- 
ing the colour in her cheeks, and her run up the 
stairs to the floor on which she would find her 
publishers gave her a look of eager youth. 

The boy did not know if Mr. Snoad was in. 
What name please ? 

Priscilla gave him her card. He fingered it 
and decided that Mr. Snoad was in. 

Mrs. Dunstane Momerie commanded a certain 
respect. : 

“ What is she like ?” said Mr. Snoad, weigh- 
ing Priscilla’s card on the balance of his finger 
tips. Yes, it was quite the right thing. He 
was a small man, fair and faultless in appearance. 

“ Young, sir, and pretty and larkish ; not like 
a married lady.” 

“ Show her in, sir. What are you wasting your 
time for, sir, forming opinions ? ” 

Mr. Snoad smoothed down his moustache, 
hitched up his collar, glanced at his hands. 

When Priscilla came in she found him occupied 
with figures. He finished his line of ciphers, 
then rose apologising, indicated the chair beside 
his desk, and analysed the weather. She agreed 
with him that it was a warm day, and he found 
it pleasant to meet her confiding eyes. 

“Country,” he said to himself, and continued 
the conversation suggested by his figures. 

Priscilla hopped with him from topic to topic, 
a good second, Ws she from the country after 
all? When she was quite ready Mr. Snoad was 
astonished to find himself perched on the subject 
of the rejected manuscript. He glanced at his 
watch, exclaimed, “ Would Mrs. Momerie excuse 
him? He had an appointment at twelve aud 
must run; but his partner, Mr. Follows ..-- 
Might he trouble her to step into the next room * 
Mr. Follows would tell her everything she wanted 
toknow. They had hada long talk before returi- 
ing the story.” 

Mr. Follows rose, smiling palely at Mrs. 
Momerie’s name. It was an understood thing 
that Mr. Snoad entertained young and interest- 


GENEROUS APPRECIATION. 

‘*How do employers of such labour regard 
your work ?” 

“ So favourably that some of them have given 
arge sums to the work of our society. They 
consider that their best employés come from our 
Bureau, and as neither employer nor employed 
pay any fees to the Bureau, they very justly 
make us gifts of acknowledgment. 

“Spindler, the great dyer and cleaner, with 
his large establishments all over Germany, is 
one of our most generous patrons. We use 
these endowments largely for the instruction 
and amusement of the girls; for with long 
hours and hard work there is very urgent 
necessity for relaxation and diversion. They 
are very quick to engage, not only in studies 
that will help them to better places and pay, 
such as stenography, French, English, book- 

keeping, etc., all of which our commercial school 
supplies, but also in the fun of theatrical and 
musical entertainments. We have a dance for 
them now and then, all among themselves, and 
evenings for purely social pleasures. These are 
my own especial occasions for learning to know 
the girls. I have to be chaperon, mother, 
elder sister and playmate all in one; but we 
have beautiful times together. Then, too, I 
come into very near relation to those who are 
ill at home or in hospitals, and I could tell you 
pathetic stories enough to fill a book, of the 
bedside scenes and revelations that come to me 

‘ from these girls. It is our joyful reward that 
we are often able to avert troubles and disasters 
among them that might easily culminate in 
tragedy.” 

PERSONAL RELATIONS. 

“ But among so many, can you know person- 
ally enough of them to create a real entente 
cordiale between the heads of the society and 
its members ? ” 

“Oh, it really takes but little to do that in an 
organisation where they themselves form part of 
the governing body, and when they see that we 
listen and, more often than not, conform to their 
suggestions and plans. The one thing that sur- 
prises me in London is that no such general 
society exists here.” 

“ Speaking of your observations here, will you 
tell me what has seemed most noteworthy in our 
ways and manners?” 

“ Well,” very sadly, and with a pathetic smile, 
‘I have been in your slums, and I have never 
seen such desperate misery and want; I have 
been on the drive in Hyde Park, and I have 
never seen such eplendid prosperity and wealth. 
This is the dreadful vision I have had io your 
London—poverty at its lowest depths, and a 
gay, bright world dancing it down. God forgive 
us all,” she added, “ for we have all sinned.” 


Tue questionings about the prevailing mode of 
educating boys which are rife just now make it 
worth while to tell of a successful experiment in 
“‘ mixed education,” as it is curiously called, of 
which I had intimate knowledge many years 
ago. 

When the Rev. F. D. Maurice opened the 
College for Working Men in Great Ormond 
Street, it soon occurred to the group of his 
fellow-workers that women too needed help. 
His judgment at least was that they could be 
included in the teaching arrangements of the 
college, and so afternoon classes were arranged 
for them. But in one way and another this 
was not a success, and Mrs, F. R. Malleson 
organised a College for Working Women just 
round the corner in Queen Square, where men 
and women provided the same sort of oppor- 
tunities for those who were busy all day to come 
and educate themselves in the evenings. A fine 
set of young women and girls they were, and 
could the stories of their heroic efforts after 
cultivation be told they would put many of us 
to shame. And the fruits that have been seen 
are alone enough to make one glad that the 
college was started. It has never been pecu- 
niarily well-to-do, and is always in need of 
teachers and supporters, but not of students. 

Some ten years after its birth, many of its 
friends thought that there would be both great 
economy of rent and labour and other advantages 
if the two colleges were amalgamated, but the 
men, though often and gingerly approached, 
refused to share their fine buildings and small 
endowment and prestige with the women, and 
there was only a friendly mutual hospitality at 
most Saturday evening lectures. Perhaps, too, 
the men were afraid of the enervating influence 
of feminine society inside the college. 

Then the question of opening the Women’s 
College to men was hotly debated—so hotly that 
one good woman led a swarm to Fitzroy Square, 
while the founders and many of the Council 
remained to try the experiment of inviting inside 
the walls of the College the young men, who 
worked side by side with the young women, met 
them after classes to escort them home, and spent 
their holiday time with them. We did not see 
that there was any reason why being educated 
together should be baneful. Prognostications of 
dismal failure, of gruesome scandals, of de- 
struction and dismay were not wanting. 

But we did not think they were wise prophets 
who denounced woes upon us. 

We took care about our arrangements; we 
started with faith in God and in human nature. 
And we never had a difficulty among the 
students. 

Itis true that one of us, returning lately to 
the College after twenty years of absence, found 
young men grown older who introduced their 
wives, “ Don’t you remember Miss So-and-So that 
used to be?” But instead of being dismayed, 
the old friend of the College thought that 
marriages taking their rise in common interests 
and reasonable companionship in intellectual 
pursuits were no bad results to find among the 
fruits of the old venture. 


At the monthly meeting of the Women’s Pro- 
gressive Society, held atthe Ideal Club, Tottenham 
Court Road, on Saturday last, Miss Crees read a 
paper upon the “ Heritage of the Kurts,” Bjorn- 
sen’s well-known work. The lecturer regarded the 
book as showing the union of strength and 
tenderness, a passionate sympathy for the inalien- 
able rights of the weak, and described it as a 

reat prose epic. It treats of the question of 

ereditary evil, bad parentage and bad environ- 
ment. The relations of Thomasina and her 
husband, Kurt, were dwelt upon, her ignorance 
counter-weighing his viciousness, culminating in 
that final struggle between the pair. Then 
followed Thomasina’s efforts to overcome her 
son’s poor moral heritage on the paternal side by 
wise education, moral training through knowledge. 
The mother was imbued with the idea that the 
most important knowledge of all is how to rule 
one’s own life. A discussion and the usual votes 
of thanks followed. The chair was taken by 
Mrs. Morgan Browne, who received a warm 
welcome after her long stay abroad. There was 

n excellent attendance of members. 


Yet these were a class among whom the 
impossibility of much authority and supervision, 
and tho novelty of the idea might justify an ybody 
in calling it a less favourable opportunity than 
some for bringing back the old and natural plan of 
preparing men and women who pass through the 
world together to do so thoughtfully and 
uprightly. 

It would be a simpler thing to let our little 
boys and girls sit on the same benches and grow 
up under the same influences. 


N 
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ing authors; to Mr. Follows was the duty of 
disillusioning them. 

They did not need the buffer of the weather 
to dull the clash of personalities; this was a 
business interview. Priscilla reined in her gaiety. 

“JT am sorry we could not make you an offer 
for your second book,” said Mr. Follows, plea- 
santly. “Your first was so successful; it is a 
pity to spoil the effect by publishing an inferior 
work.” 

“But this book is infinitely superior to the 
first,” said Priscilla, bluntly. 

“Our reader does not think so.” 

“Oh, but I know! I was a girl when I wrote 
‘A Parish Romance’—I knew nothing about 
life, or art, or authorship.” 

“You managed to write a story that people 
wanted to read.” 

“ But this book is different. I have worked 
at it.... It is not so crude; there is nothing 
unpleasant.” 

‘It is very chaste indeed.” 

“Then what is wrong ?” 

‘You see, my dear Mrs. Momerie, in your 
first book the subject—but it is impossible for 
me to go into that with a lady.” 

“If Ican write it I can talk about it,” said 
Priscilla. 

“The fact is, it was the subject that sold ‘A 
Parish Romance,’ not the art. There was no 
literary merit whatever in it.” 

“ None?” she cried blankly. 

“ Very little.” 

“Then why did you publish it ?” 

“It is the sort of thing that commands asale.” 

“Literary paté de foie gras I think I under- 
stand.” 

He glanced away from her face ; it was pitiful 
to see the light dying out of it. 

Priscilla was thinking—‘ Then Dunstane was 
wrong ; his criticism was worthless.” 

She rose wearily. “I had come to tell you 
that I cared more for money just now than for 
fame. But it seems I have not even fame to 
barter.” 

Mr. Follows rose and held out a smile to the 
drowning author. 

“You must give us another story like the 
first.” 

She threw out her hand with a passionate 


ture. 
“TT pray that I may die before I do that.” 
* * * * * 

Jimmy was sitting on the doorstep crying. He 
held up a streaky face to Priscilla. 

“Mother's been to the fun’ral, and she’s ’ome 
and she ain’t brought no cyke.” 

“Nor have I, Jimmy,” said Mrs. Momerie, 
cheerfully. “Iam home from my funeral, and 
no cake either. But never mind; as soon as I 
have a cake you shall share it with me.” 

“T don’t want to ’ave it in your ’ouse,” 

“Oh, Jimmy, why?” 

“ Because I just ‘ates your ’usband. He ain’t 
& good ’un like Mr. Malden.” 

Priscilla was whiter than usual, and the colour 
mounted soon to her face. 

“ Has Mr. Momerie come in, Jimmy ? ” 

“Yes; he were a-talkin’ to mother. She 
telled im he ’adn’t hought to let you run about 
so much.” 

Priscilla hurried upstairs, She gained breath 
when she found that Dunstane was not in the 
sitting-room. 

A letter with the Frodsham postmark lay on 
the table. She snatched it up; it was only to 
say that Betsy Huggins was dead, and what 
would Miss Priscilla like to have them to do with 
the wheel-chair ? 

She threw it down wearily, 

There was a shuffle outside and Dunstane 
came in, trailing his leg. He stood in the middle 
of the room. 


Still smarting from his criticism that had 
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misled her, Priscilla reflected that his attitude 
was melodramatic. 

“ Priscilla, is it true?” 

“Yes, dear, it is quite true!” she answered, an 
exaggerated breeziness in her voice. “My new 
book has no literary merit, and it is not im- 
proper enough for publication. Never mind, I 
must try something else. What sort of luck have 
you had?” 

He leaned heavily against the table. 

“I don't know what jou are talking about. 
The evasion is not like yourself. Tell me if it is 
true....” 

“Is what true, Danstane dear ?” 

“What that woman has been telling me. 
Isn’t it hard enough to live without—without 
Pe - Why should this last misfortune come upon 
us?” 

Her figure straightened. She looked proudly 
at him. 

“It is quite true that some day—some day 

” 


The defiant ring with which she had begun 
softened to silence. 

Dunstane ‘dragged himself to a chair and fell 
forward on the table, his head on his hands. 

“Oh, my God! could we not have been spared 
this P ” 

He was a pitiful figure, a bladder pricked that 
had collapsed, but Priscilla had no tenderness 
for him. She stood straight and cold, looking 
at him with hard, uncomprehending eyes that 
did not bridge the gulf between them. He could 
be gay over their poverty—that touched him 
lightly. His intolerable optimism leaped over 
every difficulty ; his futile hopefulness shone in 
darkest places. But this that held all the happi- 
ness of the world for her, this made him miser- 
able. He reproached God for sending them the 
sweetest yift of life. 

At last a gentler mood came to her. She went 
forward and put her hand on his shoulder. 

‘ Dear, you are so tired. Come and lie on the 
sofa and let me get you some lunch.” 

He lifted up his hat. For the first time she saw 
him dispirited. 

“No, I must go out again. I refused a post 
just now—usher in a preparatory school ; all my 
time and a miserable thirty shillings a week.” 

Priscilla’s eyes snapped greedily. 

“Thirty shillings a week! And you refused 
it!” 

He turned on her. 

“ Priscilla, would you barter my future for a 
mess of pottage P” 

“ Yes, I would! I would! We are starving on 
ten shillings; two pounds would keep us, and 
help me. It would mean so much to us just 
now, Dunstane.” 

“T am going back to accept it,” he said dully. 
“T must sacrifice everything—my future, my 
great work—to this unhappy child.” 

“ Wait till you have had lunch,” said Priscilla, 
coldly. 

Her heart had melted towards him, but it 
froze again at his last words. 

‘‘T have no time and no heart for food,” he 
said. 

But when he tried to rise his limbs slipped, 
and, groaning, he fell to the floor. 

The face he held up to her was ghastly, but he 
would not let her lift him. 

“No, no, my darling; [ must take care of you 
now. Wait a bit; I shall soon....” 

She was on her knees beside him, and his head 
dropped back on her arm. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. 

Gertrude Tennant had just finished her 
morning's practice. Her face was flushed and 
triumphant. Her voice had taken a semitone 
higher than ever before. She thought of it 
breathlessly ; her future trembled on semitones. 
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Then her face clouded, and a hard despair was 
in her eyes. 

“ But what is the use now? It is nothing to 
him whether I fail or succeed. He has been 
quite different since she came—cold and re- 
served. He scarcely speaks to me now. If she 
were not so good and sweet! But it is not her 
fault. She can’t help people loving her.” 

Her face had a pathetic droop—it looked 
depressed and softer than it had done when she 
called on Priscilla six months before. Even her 
frock looked depressed—she had lost that jaunty 
air of prosperity that sits on the starched shirt 
and smart coat of the tailor-made woman. Her 
blouse was limp. The coat and skirt, like 
Gertrude, had seen better days, and yet Madame 
Schombert’s verdict had been favourable—she 
had predicted a brilliant future for that pliant 
voice. “ But I would give it all up for his love,” 
Gertrude said to herself every day. He had 
loved her last summer, but that was before 
Priscilla came. A gay and laughing Priscilla 
that made pets of the dirty babies and friends of 
the poor people, and clanged the bell of a loving 
heart so persistently and loudly that everybody 
in the Buildings came to worship, Malden among 
them—even Gertrude herself. There was a 
sudden sharp knock, and the hall door opened. 

“ Miss Tennant—” 

It was Malden’s voice, The poor little girl 
could not keep the happiness from her face. 

‘‘ Come in!” she called, going forward to meet 
him. He was a big man, the short tweed 
coat broadened his shoulders. It was absurd to 
see the helplessness in his manner; there was 
no gaiety on his face either. He was pale and 
anxious. The look he gave Gertrude was im- 
personal, and the colour faded from her cheeks. 

“T wish you would go down and see if anything 
is wrong with Mrs. Momerie,” he said ; “ some- 
one ought to go and see to her.” 

“Is anything wrong ?” she said, distantly. 

‘“T am afraid so—I heard some one groaning. 
There was a fall, and everything has been quiet 
since.” 

Gertrude sprang to the door—then she 
stopped. ‘ 

““ Why didn’t you go for Miss Cardrew ? ” 

“TI did. She is out.” 

‘Mrs, Gibson ? ” 

‘Out, too. Don’t waste time. Come—” 

She ran down the steps before him, turned the 
handle of Priscilla’s door, knocked, and went in. 

In a minute she came back to Malden waiting 
outside. “Mr. Momerie has faiated. Will you 
come in?” 

The relief on Malden’s face sent a pang to 
Gertrude’s heart—he was suddenly a man again. 
She could imagine him rubbing his hands as he 
followed her into the room. Dunstane was lying 
on the floor, Priscilla bathing his head. “ He 
must have walked too far,’ she explained. 
“Do you think we could lift him on to the 
sofa ?” 

“1 foel as if I should never move again,” said 
Dunstane. 

“Nonsense, man! You'll be all right in a 
mioute. Let me help you up, Mrs. Momerie. 
There, that is better. Now you sit down, and 
leave me to manage your husband.” His cheery 
voice put buttresses round Priscilla, She leaned 
on his strength. After all, things were not 
hopeless. Gertrude helping Malden, Dunstane 
was lifted on to the sofa. Miss Tennant turned 
to Priscilla in her gentlest manner. “ Mr. 
Momerie is in good hands. Won't you come 
and lie down? You must have had a shock.” 

Priscilla pulled herself togethor, her lips 
smiling bravely. “ Lio down? No, indeed ; I 
am going to get my husband some food. He has 
had nothing since breakfast.” 

Malden went out and returned immediately 
with a luncheon tray. 

(To be continued.) 
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WAYS AND IIEANS PAPERS. 
NO. I. 
HOW THE RICHARDSON FAMILY 
WENT TO THE SEASIDE. 
Tus is a true story, and was told me by the 
actors themselves. I shall try to tell the tale 
precisely as it was told to me. 

Mrs. Richardson begins ; 

“TJ had never lived within gunshot of Mrs. 
Grundy, and was determined never to do so. 
Still, as my babies grew up and multiplied till 1 
could no longer run home with them to mother 
every summer, we began to cast about in our 
minds how to find a wholesome summer home 
away from the city, that should come within our 
means, Somebody told us of an island off the 
—— coast, and I said, ‘If it is positively unin- 
habited, let us go there and put a simple roof 
over our heads, where there will be nobody to 
talk, no prying neighbours, no fashionable visitors 
coming with curious eyes to find out how we live, 
and going home to gossip. Let us go where the 
children can go dressed or undressed, as they like, 
and take into their lungs the maximum of pure 
air, into their stomachs plain wholesome food, 
but no dainties, and where none of us will feel 
the necessity of being like anybody else.’” 

THE HOUSE THEY BUILT. 

Mr. Richardson speaks : 

«<I went down to the island, following my 
wife’s bent entirely, in my own mind; found a 
barge that could be worked as a ferry boat from 
the mainland, and an old hermit fisherman who 
agreed to man it for us during the summer. I 
got lumber and workmen together on the island, 
picked out a spot just over the sand downs on 
the leeward side, but high enough to get the 
view of the ocean, and put together four slab 
walls covered by a square, hipped roof, and 
fastened down on long stake-like posts driven 
many feet deep in the sand. There were no 
windows, but two opposite doors, and the whole 
inside formed a room thirty-six feet square; I 
then set my men to work on planks that 
should serve for partitions; these when finished I 
set up inside my hollow square in a manner 
which I flattered myself was, and still is, original. 
My partitions, each eighteen feet long and twenty 
feet high, hinged in the middle and hooked strongly 
to the outer wall, divided off, from the great 
living room, four bed rooms, nine feet square, 
which could, however, be made at any moment 
into two, nine by thirty-six, if larger ones were 
necessary. Each of these was fitted with two 
stationary beds or berths, one above the other, 
the house in this way accommodating eight 
persons. There were no windows to be seen, but 
the rooms were twenty feet high, and open at 
the top, to the very roof. 

“ My living room had now the form of a Greek 
cross, with outside doors at two opposite arms. 
Window-openings were next to be looked after. 
I then cut out of the walls at the ends of the 
other arms, a space twelve feet wide and twelve 
feet high, instructed my men to hang the piece 
of this cut-out wall with the strongest strap- 
hinges to the siding above, and to make scant- 
ling posts, which could be turned back against 
the inside of the great door at will, for support 
to this extemporised roof, whenever it should 
be raised as an awning. This done, my cabin 
had plenty of light and air, These awnings 
were, in fact, windows and piazzas, all in one, 
and came to be considered the great feature of 
the house. They were let down only at night, 
and then hooked securely to the floor. 

BUILDING FOR POSTERITY. 

“Everything was now complete, eave that my 
cabin had no heating machinery. A chimney 
was indispensable, and as I had in my mind’s eye 
a far more elaborate plan for the future, than 
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anyone suspected, I determined that the 
chimney should be built substantially and for 
posterity. 

“Into this capacious cavern I put fully half the 
entire cost of the establishment. It rose from 
deep foundations, was made of pressed brick, 
and came up into the living room ten feet 
broad, projecting into the open square of the 
room, and at the height of ten feet receded like 
a roofed chapel, into the smaller proportions of 
an ordinary chimney, and as such penetrated 
the roof. Here was our ‘altar and our fire’ 
—the centre and soul of the dwelling—an ingle 
wide enough to shelter the entire family on cool 
nights and mornings.” 

Mr. Richardson here leaves off, and Mark, 
the eldest son, takes up the narrative : 

“ I was only twelve years old when we went 
to live on the island, and father gave the whole 
thing into my charge, as the man of the family 
in his absence, for he could only leave the 
factory and be with us on Sundays. I made 
Dick first lieutenant, Dorothy sergeant, and the 
little ones private soldiers, and we.all wore the 
same uniform, mother making blue trousers for 
us all, girls as well as boys. She said the girls 
could get through the brambles and ground pine 
better with these than with skirts, and they did 
prove to be the best things we could have had. 
We seldom wore stockings or shoes, so there 
was very little mending to do, and mother in 
this way got lots of time for reading and writing. 
She says she never wrote so many letters before 
in her life, and grandmother, to whom the most 
of them were written, has had a lot of them 
printed in newspapers; she said they were too 
good to keep all for herself. It seems that when 
father built’ the chimney, he had a notion of a 
basement kitchen by and by, and so he hinted 
to me that I might set my forces all sapping 
and mining for a while, and brought out spades, 
big and little, to help on the business. And so 
it happened that we children dug the cellar. 


WHEREVER GIRLS GO. 
When we got down near the bottom of the 
chimney we found the bricks had been put in 
loosely in the shape of an arch, so that all we 
had to do was to knock them out, and there 
was the kitchen fireplace. After a good big 
space had been hollowed out, mother had the 
old fisherman’s wife come over every morning, 
and cook up a lot of food for the day—rice and 
hominy, and get one good, square meal to sit 
down and eat at the table, and we left off the 
picnicking we had been doing before. We used to 
catch crabs and have delicious crab stews, and 
any time we wanted, could bring in a mess of 
fish fit for a king’s dinner. ‘It was so Robinson 
Crusoe-y,’ Janet said; and so it was, I suppose, in 
a mild way, just enough for a girl.” 

This brings Ethel to the front : 

“ That’s the gist of the whole thing,” said she ; 
“ wherever girls go, civilization follows, and it’s 
just asit ought to be. Woman brings order 
and beauty to bear on chaotic utilitarianism 
everywhere. You ought to have seen Sea Isle 
after we gitls got to work at it, which we did 
just as soon as we were grown up enough to 
appreciate anything besides wading, and crab 
hunting, and digging for clams. 

“The first thing we did was to get father to 
make a sort of second story to the house. You 
see we had to have our college friends down to 
the island in the summer holidays, and there 
wasn’t much place for them, at the _ best. 
Before we went to school, the kitchen had been 
enclosed, and made a very workable place, and 
the pretty, broad, low windows coming down to 
the floor, had taken the place of the clumsy old 
‘flys,’ as we used to call them in derision, and 
the inside walls and floor had been smoothed 
and oiled, so that with some bright-coloured 


| shawls we had plenty of artistic colour effects, 
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A TIP-TOP HOUSE, 


But what we really needed was more room. So 
we got father to run a balcony all around the 
great room at a height of ten or eleven feot, 
and to floor over an upper story to the bed- 
rooms which we could reach from the balcony, 
Then a light staircase started just behind the 
front door and circled around a slender tree 
trunk, taking up no room at all, up to the 
railed ccrridor, and lo, we had eight cozy little 
bedrooms and sixteen beds, everyone of them 
occupied all summer long by boys and girls who 
lived ‘high’ at home, but who said this was 
‘ tip-top,’ and proved they thought so, by staying 
just as long as we would let them. 

“The outside was of course greatly ornamented 
by the pretty doors and windows, and two broad 
verandahs, one across each end, and we managed 
to get a few vines that asked nothing but sand 
to grow luxuriantly in, and shut in the family 
from observation whenever there were prowllng 
tourists about ; for they came at last, and the 
whole island got into the hands of speculators, 
who laid out streets and building lots all about 
our ears, and actually built a railway from one 
end of it to the other.” 

The mother : “Yes, but by then the children 
were all grown, and had flown from the cabin 
and the island ; so why should westay there any 
longer ?” 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


The father: “ And I regard it as the one 
truly profitable investment of my life. It cost 
me twenty pounds to build the first rough draft. 
Each year I spent another twenty to improve it, 
and to buy the lot on which it stood. The rent of 
very stuffy apartments at any known seaside place 
would have cost more than that; and we had 
freedom, fun, and first-rate health, and a whole 
island to enjoy it in for ten years. At the end of 
that time I sold it for four hundred pounds, and 
I claim that if people are only willing to live as 
they themselves find it convenient to live, and 
not as they think their neighbours thinks they 
ought tolive, every man may have his seaside 
cabin or cottage to summer in; his wife may 
have a long, untroubled holiday, and his children 
may grow up strong and sensible to repeat the 
experience in their own day and generation.” 


Veni, vidi, vict, says the woman on the wheel. 
And we echo we are glad, for the sentiment 1s 
foolish and mistaken which finds itself shocked 
by the appearance of a woman on a wheel. At 
the magnificent bicycle parade at Brooklyn last 
week, it was made obvious that the wheel-woman 
had come—and what is more, had come to stay. 
For it was said of her: ‘She wasas well behaved 
as avy of her brothers; and, above all, much 
better looking.” Nothing more can now be said 
except success to her. 

* * * 


At the Woman’s Congress in Munich a change 
for the better has at least been inaugurated. It 
was there resolved upon, that during the next 
year the different associations should examine 
into the temperance and social purity questions, 
the position of women according to the new civil 
law, and the female factory inspector and police 
matron agitation. United public action on these 
questions may be looked forward to next year 
should the delegates report decisively, a3 1t 18 
hoped they will do. 

* * * 


Dr. Wiszwianski, in a lecture delivered con- 
jointly to the Berlin Women’s Associations, 
“ Frauenwohl ” and ‘ Jugendschutz,” pointed out 
that 261 millions of marks are spent yearly by 
Prussia in intoxicating liquors—seventy-one 
millions more than all direct taxations amount to 
when put together. Frau Cauer (co-editor with 
Mme. Gizycki) and others advocated a general 
appeal to all women’s associations in Germany to 
protest against this monstrous consumption cl 
alcohol. 
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WOMEN AT WORK. 

With a wise and kindly appreciation of the 
needs of the little ones, in whom, alas! one 
cannot but note with sad dismay, that the play 
instinct is gradually becoming more or less 
dormant; the Woman's Civic League, of Cincin- 
nati, has the co-operation of the city 

overnment in providing piles of clean sand for 
ittle children to play in on vacant lots in different 
parts of the city, and in a corner of one of the 
parks. This is a good and wise movement, and 
soon, it is to be hoped, no large park will be com- 
plete without some such provision for the 
children ; the difficulties of conveying a few cart 
loads of sand are not insurmountable, and it 
would very materially add to the health and 
happiness of the little ones. | 


Many and varied have been the comments 
made on the Bill which was introduced before 
the Chicago Board of Aldermen asking for a city 
ordinance forbidding women from weariv 
Bloomer dress or leggings in the streets, an 
imposing a fine on every. woman whose skirts are 
further than two inches from the ground. The 
‘‘ Women's Christian Temperance Union” has 
been generally credited or discredited with the 
authorship of this Bill, but in the Westminster 
Gazetteof June 27th, Katherine Lente Stevenson, 
corr. sec., Nat. W.C.T.U., writing as one ino 
authority, says, “I cannot understand where 
such a statement came from, nor how it could 
have been credited. I believe an alderman did 

mt such a Bill before the Chicago Board, but 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union had 
absolutely nothing to do with it, and is as far as 
possible from attempting or approving of any 
such legislation.” 7 

It is probable that Miss M. 8. Titers and Miss 
Florence Dangerfield will no longer be able to 
enjoy the proud distinction of being the only two 
women who have been admitted to the Bar in 
New York, for last week five women in company 
with 200 men presented themselves in the room 
in the General Term of the Supreme Court for 
examination for admission to the Bar of this 
State. 

* & # 

The five women who took the examinations 
are, Caroline Louise Dodge, Flora B. Matteson, 
Minnie L. McK. Smith, Julia A. Wilson, and 
Rosalie Loew. With a few of the young men 
they sat apart from the rest of the applicants in 
a small room adjoining the large General Term 
room, 

* & # 

One wonders how the editor, say of the Times, 
Chronicle, or any other of the big London daily 
papers, would welcome a deputation of women 
who come to him with the polite request that he 
should, for one day only, vacate his editorial 
chair and give over his paper to be entirely run 
by the other sex for the benefit of an Inebriate 

ome or any other deserving object. Tradition 
has not told us how the editor of the Washington 
Times received the above suggestion, it concerns 
us only to know that he not only acceded to the 
request, but both he and his staff have spared no 
pains to ensure success to this bold enterprise ; 
and to-day, the 4th July, the Washington Times 
will be edited by Miss N. 8. Lockwood; and her 
staff includes Miss Kate Thomas, city editor ; 
Mrs, Mayo Hazeltine, literary editor; Mrs, 
Horatio King, scientifi. oditor; Mrs. Albert 
Clifford Barney, art editor ; Mrs. Senator J. R. 
McPherson, musical editor; Miss Katherine 
Read Lockwood, editor of the woman’s depart- 
ment; Mrs. Richard Mohun, juvenile depart- 
ment. Business Department — Miss Marion 
West, treasurer; Mrs. William A. Hammond 
secretary ; Miss J. O. Reilly, assistant secretary. 

* *& * 


The gross receipts of the day for sales of 
papers and advertising will be yielded up also 
for the benefit of the Home for Incurables. 
Such an enterprise as this will surely make the 
corpse of old King Custom turn in his grave. 


Lost, at the Council meetings of the W.C.T.U. 
at Queen's Hall, a black stylograph pen. Found 
and given by a lady to one of the stewardesses. 
Will the one who took care of it please bring it 
Ms is Hunt at the B.W.T.A. offices, Memorial 
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“NOT WILLING THAT 


ANY SHOULD PERISH.” 
By Mrs, J. K. Barney. 

_“‘ Aud behold the angel of the Lord came upon 
him, and a light shined in the prison.”—Acts 
xii. 7. 

“Remember them that ara in bonds as bound 
with them; and them which suffer adversity 
as being yourselves also in the body.”—Heb. 
xiii, 3, 

Tue light which shined in the prison where lay 
the Apostle is slowly but surely penetrating 
into “the dark places of the earth,” so graphi- 
cally described by the Psalmist “as full of 
cruelty,” and devoted men and women as they 
respond to the prayer-book utterance, “ That it 


may please Thee to have mercy on all prisoners,” 


are finding a fresh illumination upon the words, 
“ Remember them that are in bonds as bound 
with them.” 


In many countries thought has been 


quickened in regard to methods of charitable 


work, and the charity organisations and 
societies for combined action in relation to 
the dependent classes are helping to solve the 
vexed questions of how best to care for them, 


who, for various reasons, have become the wards 
of the nation, and at the same time as far as 


possible, to develop in them self help. 
REFORMATION, 


Increased attention is being given to preven- 


tive measures, and reformatory efforts are dis- 
placing those which have been merely formative. 
The basis of the world’s penal code, even in the 
most enlightened nations, 


that the chief function of our prison system 
should be reformation rather than punishment. 
Advancing civilisation will not be satisfied with 
guillotining, axing, hanging, or electrocuting, 
and the time is fast coming when scientists and 


philanthropists will refuse to discuss any system 
of prison torture or the advantage of one mode 


of official killing over another. 
Through the experiences of the past year and 


the communications received, I realise as never 
before how widely different must be the plans of 
our work, scattered over so vast a territory as 
What 
will work acceptably in one country is quite im- 
possible in another, and in our world-wide parish 
there can be agreement only in the general 
principle of “ seeking to save” in all possible 


our white-ribbon movement now covers. 


ways. 
CO-OPERATION FOR GOOD. 


I have been glad to note the co-operative 
measures and spirit of unity increasingly ap- 
parent between our own workers and those of 
Especially prominent in 


different organisations. 
this respect is the Salvation Army, to whom we 
may always turn for help with confidence, and 
who have succeeded in gaining entrance into 
places not yet open to our own members. Their 
splendid Prison Gate Missions in many countries, 
and the similar work of Mrs. Meredith of 
England, with that of Charlotte Highbury who 
for six consecutive years has left the comforts of 
her English home to spend months alleviating 
the terrible sufferings of the prisoners in 
Morocco, are a continual stimulus to greater 
sacrifice and nobler endeavour. 

Important communications have been received 
from various sources from the following 
countries: United States, Great Britain, Canada, 
India, China, Japan, France, Spain, Italy, Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Norway, 
Australia, Queensland, Victoria, New Zealand, 
Hawaiian Islands, The Netherlands, Straits 
Settlements, Egypt, New South Wales, Madeira 
Islands, South Africa, Chili, Brazil, Newfound- 


land, Turkey and Russia. 


has been largely 
retributive and vindictive, and even now it seems 
difficult to convince the ordinary philanthropist 
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In some of the prisons regular work is cartied 


on by systematic visiting, varied services, distri- 
bution of literature, writing of letters, and 
general efforts on educational and religious lines. 
In others, the work can only be done on the 
discharge of the inmates, such as personal super: 
vision in regard to the pledge, shelter, and 
securing employment, and these efforts are often 
rendered the more difficult because the prisoner 
has been in daily contact not only with irre- 
ligious officers ; but those who are coarse and 
profane. 


Sometime we shall ceuse to wonder 
why prisoners, coming from months or years of 


such incarceration, do not respond more readily 
to efforts for their improvement. prison that 
has for its officers men who scoff at reform, or a 
chaplain who keeps his place because he could 
not command an audience outside, may well 
inscribe over its portal, “‘ All hope abandon, ye 


who enter here.” 


A RELIGIOUS QUESTION. 

The prospect of renewal, even for the most 
desperate criminal, ought to be in the thought 
of all connected with the care and discipline of 
the prisons, and the word despair should be 
banished from the vocabulary of everyone work- 
ing in any of the lines of our department. The 
leading spirits of prison reform have avowed 
again and again that the reformation of the 
criminal is a religious question. This being 
granted, the utter folly of choosing officials 
because of their military training, or their ability 
to knock an offender off his feet, becomes 
apparent even to the uninterested. Men and 
women who seek positions in any institution 
should be required to pass a thorough examina- 
tion on the special lines to which they wish to 
devote themselves, and a course of study or 
general reading should be arranged for them 
after they enter upon their duties, and time 
should be allowed for improvement and recrea- 
tion, in order that they may bring to their work 
the uplift of intelligence and personal vitality. 

When it comes to be understood that high 
moral and spiritual endowments are requisite for 
these places, and the general officers are leaders 
in this respect, we shall have entered upon the 
work of Reform in earnest, and Law will take 
on a new meaning to the inmates when ad- 
ministered by those who respect God’s laws, and 
who embody in themselves the purity, courtesy, 
and thoroughness, with general uprightness, 
which needs to be inculcated by example as well 
as precept, 

POLICE MATRONS. 


The Police Matron question is receiving 
increased attention both in America and Great 
Britain, and notable advance has been made in 
both countries; in the former, by securing State 
laws making it obligatory upon cities to provide 
women to care for women, and in the latter, by 
action at the Home Office, London, which, if 
carried out, will reward the efforts which have 
so long and persistently been made by prominent 
women representing different societies. 

‘My own city of Providence, R.1., has opened 
this year a central police station which is said 
to excel anything of the kind in the country, 
and is a model of convenience in respect to 
arrangements for the police matrons and their 
legitimate work. 

In Great Britain the election of women to the 
Boards of Guardians promises much for one 
branch of our department. The appreciation of 
the services already given was emphasized by the 
intense interest of the last election, and the high 
character of the women elected secures perma- 
nence in the reform. In the United States, 
women are slowly beng sereniees as important 
factors along the same lines, 

Hospital visitation and supervision is in- 
cluded in our work, and very interesting reports 
from many countries have been received. The 
year 1896 should be made especially memorable 


in our department. It is just fifty years since 


must 


° , England, and 
recalled the successive sag ch led to her 
first visit to the Newgate Prison in 1813, the 
condition in which she found the prisoners, the 
opposition which she encountered from those in 
high. positions, being constantly met with the 
terms “ impracticable ” and “‘ visionary,” and re- 
membered that in 1818 she was called before the 
House of Commons Committee on the Prisons 
of the Metropolis, and received their “ hearty 
thanks for the valuable service she had ren- 
dered,” and that in the same year the Lord 
Mayor of London and the prison authorities, 
struck by the beneficial e brought about, 
expressed by a resolution their indebtedness to 
her, I thanked God and took courage. 

Since then it has been granted me to meet 
those who were associated for many years with 
Mrs. Fry in her prison work. The account of 
the convict ships, the horrible outrages during 

rtation, and the condition of things at the 
settlement, hardly seem a part of the 
civilisation of the nineteenth century. 
Mrs. oh Ar aie in England and other countries, 
her fai mene to kings and queens, to- 
— with her loving service to the most 
egraded, and the reforms inaugurated during 
her lifetime, make up a story more fascinating 
than fiction, and rank this woman apostle in 
“ the succession.” 

Standing under the dome of the famous 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s, in London, one sees a 
fine monumental statue. On a pedestal is the 
life-sized figure of a man in classic costume. In 
his right hand he holds a key, in his left he 
grasps a roll, at his feet are chains—prison 
manacles, broken and trampled on. A prison 
scene is depicted on the pedestal, and above this 
we read, “John Howard. He trod an open but 
unfrequented path to immortality in the 
ardent and unintermitted exercise of Christian 
charity. May this tribute to his fame excite an 
emulation of his truly glorious achievements.” 
A bronze statue erected to his memory, in his 
favourite county of Bedford, was unveiled by 
the Duke of Bedford in 1894. This I was privi- 
leged recently to see, and also to visit his old 
home in Cardington. In his diary, written not 
long before his death, we find this cry, ‘‘Do 
Thou, O Lord, visit the prisoners and captives, 
and manifest Thy str in my weakness. 
Help, Almighty God ! for in Thee do I put my 
trust ; for Thou art my rock.” 


ee igen EP 


The final meeting before the holidays, of the 
‘Sutton Woman’s League ” formed in January 
jast with the object of raising “ the physical and 
intellectual condition and political status of 
women,” was held at “ Lismore ”’ the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hardman. After tea there was 
an address by Miss Zitella E. Tomkins, Miss 
Dewars in the chair. The speaker contrasted 
the ideas and pursuits of ladies at the beginning 
of the century with those of the present, greatly 
to the advantage of the latter, contending that 
the women of the upper classes to-day ure taking 
that consideration for the condition of their 
sisters, which ninety years ago was unknown. 
This meeting, which was but one of many 
scattered over the land, was a proof of the fact. 
Notwithstanding that the present was a time of 
large successes for women it was also a time of 
terrible difficulties. We must not judge of the 
woman movement by the bright roll of familiar 
names; behind those were a sea of unsuccessful, 
perhaps the sweeter natures, unfit to struggle 
against » commercial world. She pictured the 
suffarings of certain refined women forced to 
enter the ranks of underpaid governesses, or fail- 
ing that, of journeywomen dressmakers, and 
advised the league to formulate a scheme for 
starting some industries in the country with a 
view to drawing away at least a percentage of 
those over-crowded town workers, oui speci- 
ally in mind the respectable and more delicatel 
bred whom circumstances had pushed downw 
in the cruel battle of life, 


National Gallery. 
della Francesca, 1.¢., Francesca’s Peter, so called 
because he had been brought up and taught 
solely by his mother. 
Borgo San Sepolchro, but he studied in Florence, 
where he must have met Ghirlandaio, Botticelli, 
and Leonardo da Vinci. Piero had an original 
mind ; he did not work on tradition only, but he 
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STUDIES FROM PICTURES 
OF WOMEN IN 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


By Epirx Hakrwoop. 
IL. 
ISOTTA. 
Her portrait hangs in the Umbrian Room of the 
Tt was painted by Piero 


He was born 1416, at 


was ever striving after new facts, so that his 


work is always interesting, although we cannot 
class it with the masterpieces of the Renaissance. 
He practised a new method of oil painting, and, 
like his master, Uccello, he was a great student of 
perspective; he was also one of the earliest 
artists who painted portraits for their own sake, 
and not only as accessories to some subject 
picture, and in this profile study of Isotta we 
have one of his most interesting works. 
picture at first gives usa shock, because of the 
curious fashion that then prevailed of shaving 
the hair off the forehead ; but if we imagine the 
soft, golden curls that we see under the cap, 
growing in their natural way round the face, we 
shall realise how beautiful Isotta must have 
been. 


The 


The picture represents her with a complexion 


wonderfully fair, even to our Northern ideas. The 
thoughtful brow projects slightly over the 
ambitious, aquiline nose, the lips are slightly 
apart, and the 
counteracts the rather keen, speculative expres- 
sion of the hazel eyes. 


tenderness of the mouth 


This fair lady wears a head-dress embroidered 


with gold, pearls, and turquoises; from the head- 
dress hangs a transparent veil also bordered with 
precious stones, the dress being & rich, red 
brocade. 
painted, and the whole is seen against a dark- 
blue background. 


All these accessories are beautifully 


We read that this lady was celebrated for her 


wit and Jearning, and as we gave at this portrait 
we can see in imagination the face turned towards 
us, brilliant with varied emotions, and we cannot 
fail to understand the fascinations Isotta exercised 
over Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, the lord 
of Rimini. 


There is a battle picture by Uccello in Room 


III, which contains a portrait of Sigismondo 
Pandolfo Malatesta, with his Uncle Carlo. 
have been taken prisoners, and this painting 
probably depicts an attempt at a rescue, as Carlo 
is evidently giving orders to the knights in front ; 
he is followed by his young nephew, who sits 
calm and erect on his horse with his fair hair 
uncovered. It seems strange that this young 
child, holding the reins firmly with his babyish 
hands, should be in the midst of a battle; but 


They 


we know that he was captain of an army at tho 
age of thirteen. This picture is prophetic of 
the after-life of Sigismondo, who, although he 


became a great general, suffered defeat after 


defeat, until of all his vast territories nothing 
was left to him but the town of Rimini. 
Sigismondo had a two-sided character ; he was 
a poet, a lover of literature and all works of art, 
and he built the beautiful cathedral at Rimini ; 
but, on the other hand, it is said that his crimes 
were too outrageous to be recorded. It is enough 
to state that he murdered three wives in suc- 
cession, and finally married Isotta, with whom 
he had been in love since he was a youth, his 
former marriages having been contracted for 
political reasons. It is otily fair to add that 
these records of Sigismondo’s crimes have been 
left by Ohurch historiany, and from his youth 


To cover the sins of the day, 
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he and the Church had been at enmity, as the 
Pope wished to wrest his inheritance from him 
on the plea that he was illegitimate. 


In 1461 he was accused before the papal 


courts of rapine, adultery, parricide, treason, 
and heresy, and it was said that in his cities 
no good man’s life was safe. The Pope declared 
him to be guilty of all these crimes, and his 
punishment was that he should be deprived of his 
state and dignities, and that his effigy should be 
burnt on the steps of St. Peter's. 
was consumed amid the curses of thousands, and 
Sigismondo was formally excommunicated. It 
is impossible to find out the truth of these 
reported crimes of Sigismondo, and as we look 
at the portrait of the young boy in Uccello’s 
picture it is difficult to understand how the 
owner of that gentle and dignified face could 
have grown to be that monster of iniquity whose 
crimes are too terrible to be recorded. 


The figure 


But one thing about him is sure—that all 


through his life Isotta was his guiding star. 
For her he became a poet, and in her honour he 
built the beautiful cathedral at Rimini. 


Isotta was widely celebrated for her beauty 


and culture and goodness, and even the Pope 
declared that she was a woman worthy to be 
loved. During Sigismondo’s absence from 
Rimini she governed the people wisely and well. 


Sigismondo died in 1468, and his property 


was claimed by the Pope, as Sigismondo had not 
left any legitimate son. Isotta was very popular 
with the citizens of Rimini, and by their help 
she was able to hold the citadel for some time ; 
but it was finally claimed by Roberto, an ille- 
gitimate son of Sigismondo. 


The contemporary history of this period is one 


long account of fights and battles; we only get 
very scrappy information of the domestic life of 
the heroes and heroines. We shall probably get 
the truest idea of Isotta’s character by studying 
her portrait in the National Gallery, and read- 
ing the following lines addressed to her by her 
husband :— 


“Lovely and proud, and brightest, sweetest 


soul, 


Creature most gentle, face of dignity, 


Angelic light of dear benignity, 
Whose virtue is my spirit’s only hope ; 


Thou art the anchor of my feeble bark, 

Thou art the firm prop of my health and life, 
Thou turtle dove, most candid and sincere, 
Before thy steps the flowers and grasses bend, 
Glad to be pressed by that most gentle foot. 
Moved by the sight of that cerulean robe, 
The sun, when he arises in the morning, 


Boasting himself, beholding thee grows pale, 
And vanquished, weeping, yields the place to 
thee.” 


\ 
AN IMPRESSION IN A STORII. 


On the wings of the storm it is borne, the proof 


of His power and His might ; 
Who else can compel the dark clouds, or stay 
where the torrent abides ? 


He casteth this mantle of wrath, this depth of 


mysterious night 
and its folly and 
foolishness hides. 


On the wings of the storm it is borne: what 
mortal could ever withstand 

This turbulent fury of strength, lashed up by the 
waves of the sea ? 

While the thunder rolls forth from above He 
holdeth a calm in His hand. 

And the reins of a universe wide ; it is 
He give the decree. 


peace if 


On the wings of the storm itis borne : and when 
danger or sorrows are near, 

We know we are powerless to save, 
courage is weak and dismayed ; 

‘Tis little indeed we have done—to be brave 
when we've nothing to fear, 

And we welcome a voice that gives hope, and 
new strength when the soul is afraid. 

ApELA WILKLYS. 


that our 
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THE FETTERS OF STATE. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
SIR JOHN GORST, Q.C., M.P. 


Ir may not be out of place to remind readers of 
the SicNat that it is to the Member for Cambridge 
University we are indebted for the late Labour 
Commission, whose lengthy labours and ex- 
cessively wide reference ended in a majority 
report, a minority report, anda special report by 
Sir John Gorst, dealing with the necessity for 
establishing Industrial Boards. Sir John holds 
that it is a duty of the State to prevent strikes 
if possible, to assist in the more scientific, or at 
least less haphazard, organisation of labour, and 
that such Boards would help to this end. He 
was the labour representative of Great Britain at 
the Berlia Congress of 1890, and under the late 
Government undoubtedly one of the ablest 
members of the administration outside the 
Cabinet. Besides this, he is one of the com- 
paratively few men in the House who mainly 
vote, not on party lines, but on the intrinsic 
merits of the legislation before Parliament. He 
does not often bow the knee in the House of 
Baal. So I asked Sir John to give me a few 
minutes to discuss a question which has recently 
brought to the front differences of opinion among 
women on past and present factory legislation. 
He obligingly consented, and, seated in one of 
the rooms of the House of Commons, I asked if 
he approved what has so far been done towards 
the Factory Bill. 


system—or lack of system—or else we must 
regulate labour on something like a principle. 
Now, in this country we won’t allow women to 
work in the mines, partly in the interests of 
morality. Nor do we allow women to help to 
work ships at eea, for a similar reason. Women 
don’t usually do field work in Eogland, but in 
parts of Scotland, Ireland, and the North they 
may be seen at field work. I should not pro- 
hibit field work to them, though I prefer not to 
soe them at such heavy work. Now, there is a 
danger in legislation for women that we need 
to guard against. It is conceivable that men in 
their trade unions, wishing to rid themselves of 
competitors, might want legislation against 
women. There was an attempt of this kind 
made in Mr, Matthews’ time. Although women 
don’t work in the mines, they do work at the 
pit-brow, sorting coal. They seemed fine, healthy 
women, and the work was not really unfeminine. 
An attempt was made to put a stop to it, on the 
ground of health and morals, but happily it was 
prevented. Now, as regards night work in the 
Post Office or on a morning paper, the principle 
which should guide us is not quite so plain. 
Night work is both exceptional and undesirable ; 
we all regret its necessity. The Post Office is 
still open to women ; they are not debarred from 
being compositors. Printing firms don’t want 
to work all night, and newspapers are but a 
branch. All things considered, and claiming a 
desire to be fair to women, I think that practical 
considerations point to men as the right persons 
to do this work, even though we admit,” said Sir 
John, with a smile, “that women have a perfect 
right to work all night.” 


THE “CORPUS VILE” OF TBE STATE. 

“Jt is good to have one’s rights, at least 
occasionally. The thing that strikes me most is 
that the State seems to regard woman as a sort 
of corpus vile to experiment on, see how it 
answers, and if further experiments can be tried 
on man.” 

“J don’t quite know about that, but by res- 
trictions on women’s labour, undoubtedly # sort 
of standard is set. Men benetit by it—they 
conform, There are some industries where the 
men must stop work because the women stop. 
It is so in the textiles. I must confess that I 
have found it difficult in the factory legislation 
new proceeding to work on any theory. Much 
of what is being done is not logical, and almost 
all of it is marked by compromise. Theory has 
been much in the background ; we seem to have 
taken a step forward here, another there ; pro- 
gress has not been determined by any principle, 
but just by the fact that advance was possible 
in this direction or that. The only consolation 
to anyone who would prefer principle to be 
more of a guide, is that England rarely goes 
back.” 

“And I suppose that if in inching along, as 
you describe it, women’s corns get trampled on 
the most, they must try to get most satisfaction— 
I mean mental satisfaction—out of the advance 
of the Car of Progress.” C. S. Bremner. 


must look at the past theory of society, which 
has always left men to protect themselves. 
Inroads are now being made on their inde- 
pendence on grounds of health, and soon. I 
cannot but think that these inroads will be 
greater for the future. Now woman has never 
theoretically bean independent, and the recent 
developments we have seen of late years, 
women earning independent livelihoods in various 
fields, are proceeding in spite of theory, and of 
course will modify it eventually—are doing so 
now.” 

‘‘Some women would not have the State 
interfere with their concerns on the ground of 
health. For instance, quite recently the Women’s 
Employment Defence League opposed a 
restriction of the Factory Acts forbidding women 
to return to work within four weeks after the 
birth of a child.” 


RESTRICTIONS. 


“ Well, I think tne State is right there. The 
child is not the child of the parent only, but of 
the State; interference in what affects the well- 
being of the child is justifiable. By the way, 
that regulation is almost the only one of those 
approved by the Berlin Conference which Britain 
adopted. Even the age of half-timers, fixed by 
the Conference at twelve, was too much for us, and 
eleven was decided upon.” 

‘Could one say, Sir John, as does the letter 
referred to, that protective legislation tends to 
keep women’s wages down P” 

Sir John was very busy with a quill pen, 
making a drawing on blotting paper, but think- 
ing busily. 

“] should doubt it, myself.. As a rule, the 
more rigid the restrictions as to time, conditions, 
etc., under which labour is done, the more 
effective is production. Take England as an 
example. What country labours under such 
restrictions? And what country produces so 
much? Of course, we are told Germany can 
print Christmas cards better and more cheaply, 
Sweden produce matches, France, doll’s eyes. 
But take the great staples of industry in iron, 
coal, textiles, we are second to none, True, we 
once stood alone, ,and now have competitors ; 
that was inevitable, but we are still first. Take 
mining as a restricted industry. No country 
has so many restraints as to ventilation, lamps, 
conditions, hours. At the Berlin Conference a 
Belgian engineer had a table prepared showing 
the output per man in the different countries, 
England was by a long way the first. In the 
case of men, restriction on their labour has not 
ended in lowered wages. Why should it, speak- 
ing generally, have such a result on women’s 
labour ?” 


ON OVERTIME. 


“ Yes, I have supported the late Government 
so far, except that I voted for the abolition of 
overtime, of which I utterly disapprove both for 
men and women. I should like to see it made 
illegal for all, except in carefully defined cases. 
Overtime is very largely the resource to which 
certain bad organisers of labour fly to make up 
their deficiency in organising power.” 

“JT think the Women’s Liberal Federation, 
which recently passed a resolution approving the 
Factory Bill now passed through Committee, but 
expressing apprehension at restrictions placed on 
women’s labour, does also desire the abolition 
of overtime. But then they want such legisla- 
tion to apply to both sexes. May [ ask if you 
have read the letter in the Sianau of May 30th, 
signed by Mrs. Stanton Blatch, Mrs. Brownlow, 
and Miss Balgarnie ? ” 

“Yes, I have read it. It is an excellent letter, 
and I agree with it in the main. It is right in 
theory, as far as I could gather in a somewhat 
hurried reading. But it is open to criticism on 
one point. It seems to pre-suppose that there 
should be equal legislation for men and women, 
presumably because the sexes are equal, or ought 
to be. Now I sincerely wish the sexes were equal, 
legally and politically ; but the fact remains that 
they are not so, and those who have to deal with 
the practical position of things must legislate 
accordingly.” 


“LACK OF SYSTEM.” 


“ Many of these restrictions were imposed by 
men themselves. They voluntarily submitted 
to them in their trade unions.” 

“True, and morally I expect it is better to 
impose conditions on yourself than to have them 
imposed upon you. But good, or let us say 
better, conditions, are not disadvantageous for 
men, women, or children. There would still be 
a great field for women to work at in their 
trade unions. ‘Time is only one element, and, 
so far, the restrictions imposed by the State 
have worked well. Of that I think there can be 
no doubt.” 

‘Tt is in those branches of the labour market 
where no interference of any kind takes place 
that conditions and wages are worst.” 

“In the letter signed by these three ladies 
they allude to the disadvantage women are 
under in the Post}Office, since they may not 
work at night ; and they are also out of it in the 
printing offices of London newspapers.” 

Another diagram began to appear on the 
blotting- paper. 

“Bither we must adopt laissez-faire as our 


THROUGH THE CHANNELS OF REPRESENTATION. 

“Still, women object, and most people will 
admit that they have a show of reason on their 
side, to the State experimenting upon women, 
especially when they are not represented. The 
practical situation would not be less practical if 
their opinion were consulted.” 

“There, of course, women have reason on their 
side, and men who oppose their enfranchisement 
have not. I myself always support motions for 
extending the suffrage to women. They ought 
to be consulted as men are consulted, through the 
channels of representation.” 

“T don’t want to defend the Legislature, as 
every time it legislate for women, Parliament 
isin an indefensible—sometimes a ridiculous— 
position; but is it not true that protective 
legislation has begun for men ?” 

“Twas just going to touch upon that. We 


The International Order of Good Templars 
met in Boston, June 25th, with delegates from 
all the leading countries of the world. [ts ritual 
is written in twenty languages, and it was the 
first temperance society that admitted women on 
terms of equality away back in 1851, when it vas 
organised in Oneida county, New York. Its bet 
known exponent at this time is Councillor 
Joseph Malins, of Birmingham, who has had 
more to do with extending its influence than any 
ether living man. 


i 


Apropos of the International Prison Congress 
in Paris this week, we publish Mrs. Barney’s 
account of the work of the White Ribboners in 
this field of reforms 
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alone he seemed to discredit the witnesses, and 
disregard the phenomena, we believe that no one 
so true to the truth that came within his vision 
and his grasp, ever wilfully endeavoured to shut 
out a blessing from mankind, or himself sat 
down in the shadow uncomforted by an uncon- 
scious hope. 


of waves our very fields would meet and 
mingle, our forests wave under the wind 
together, and our towns and cities abut upon 
each other. 

Ours is the oneness of nature and history, 
language and purpose, that ‘“ many waters 
cannot drown.” The ultimate fibre that is 
in us had a common origin ; the dust on our 
highways dates hack to Hastings and Marston 
Moor; the Lord's Prayer is our mutual 
Magna Charta ; our household poets and the 
songs that sweeten the sacred life of home 


Now that the General Election impends so 
nearly, all the “causes” are jumping into the 
arena. The Sporting League has issued a 
circular calling on every member to work 
vigorously for such candidates only as will answer 
the following questions affirmatively : ' 
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in Philanthropy and Reform. are all the same. Why should we not clasp| 1. Will you protect and maintain the rights of | 
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message under the sea was the true one, 
“ What hath God wrought ?” and that other 
which, by our united love and faith, may yet 
be translated into deeds, ‘‘ Peace on earth, 
goodwill to men.” 

The greatest of Americans, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, says that “civilisation is the in- 
fluence of good women.” Perhaps their 
growing influence, as testified by the great 


legally constituted authorities, who may en- 
deavour to interfere directly or indirectly with 
the people's sports, pastimes, and recreations, or 
with avy any of them, or with any incident 
thereto? 

8. Do you agree that the people should have 
liberty in their sports, pastimes, and recreations 
| pa such rules as are from time to time laid 

own by those who practically understand the 
same), and that such liberty, while regulated b 
the law of the land, should be exempt from 
other interference whatever P 
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SUBSORIPTION RATES. 


Postpaid to any address. meetings held so recently, is a prophecy of | 4, Do you further agree that all persons or 
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oS » aes oe 1s. &d. the native tongue. being decorously conducted, and not contrary to 


law), should be discouraged and discounten- 
anced by magistrates, county councils, or other 
authorities before whom they may prefer com- 
plaints ? 

Now for a Local Veto Catechism. 

1. Will you protect and maintain the right of 
the people to protect themselves from the 
ravages of the liquor traffic ? 

2. Will you in pursuance of the above under- 
taking oppose absolutely, and do your utmost by 
all lawful means to thwart all persons who may 
endeavour directly or indirectly to interfere with 
the people’s right to decide on the permission or 
prohibition of the liquor traffic P 

3. Do you agree that this right inheres in the 
people of England for the sake of the homes of 
England, and that this liberty should be granted 
by the law of the land and protected from any 
interference of the liquor traffic ? 

4. Do you further agree that all persons or 
bodies of persons seeking in any way to obstruct, 
interfere with, or suppress this liberty of pro- 
tection which belongs to the citizen of England, 
shall be discouraged and discountenanced not 
only by magistrates, County Councils or other 
authorities, but by constituencies of voters and 
the public sentiment of the country, in and out 
of Parliament ? 

The Sporting League makes argument for 
its cause by quoting the dismal condition of 
England under the Puritans, in the seventeenth 
century. We make our plea good by simply 
referring to the crimes, casualities and condi- 
tions which make up the horrors of the 
nineteenth. 


The Liberals, it is said, are being advised to 
drop the Local Veto agitation, and go to the 
country unencumbered by the Bill. Even if this 
advice were sound, it would be impracticable. 
For better or for worse the Liberal party has 
committed itself to Local Option, and cannot turn 
its back upon itsown history. From the time Lord 
Aberdare passed his new Licensing Act in 1872 
the whole force of the great ‘interest’ then 
aggrieved has been turned against the Liberal 
party, and the Liberal party has pledged itself 
to further and more drastic reform. In 1890 the 
new Liberal House of Commons passed by 229 


Women seem to catch the international 
spirit more readily than men. Doubtless 
this is because they have less personal in- 
terest to hold them from deeds of fraternity. 
The traditions, history, and ambition of men 
are interwoven with “war's alarms,” the 
acquisition of territory, the restrictions of 
the tariff, the personal element in com- 
merce. For this very reason it is the solemn 
duty, as it should be the highest pleasure, of 
good women in every clime to invest their 
gifts and work for the unification of nations 
having a common origin, a common faith, 
and a common purpose, to so live and love 
that every soul may know he has “a God in 
heaven and a fatherland on earth.” 


Order the Current Number of your Local News- 
agent, and see tf you like tt. 
Published Every Thursday, Price One Penny, 
By MARSHALL AND Sons, 125, Fleet Street. 


THE UNIVERSAL SOLVENT. 


EncuisH is now the language of well-nigh 
one half the world’s progressive peoples, and 
they buy three-fifths of all the railway 
tickets. Christian books are largely written 
in ‘our native tongue. The balance of 
literature relating to discovery and invention 
belongs to us; in works of science we are to 
the fore; and no writers can compete with 
us ‘in novels of the home, hymns of the 
sanctuary, and poems of the heart. The 
greatest Empire and the foremost Republic 
of the globe are English-speaking nations. 
The .two countries in which the largest pro- 
portion of the people vote are ours; the 
great human questions of temperance and 
labour, woman and purity, freedom and 
peace have been cradled at our firesides, and 
guided by our reformers, and crystallised in 
‘law by our statesmen. They are uppermost 
in the people’s purposes, alike in England 
and America, Australia and Canada, South 
Africa and Scotland. 

We are moved to make these observations 
because this week’s Woman’s SicnaL comes 
out on the Fourth of July—America’s greatest 
of holidays. A hundred and nineteen years 
ago the Newer England declared that “ taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny,” 
and in that declaration, stoutly maintained, 
that Newer England “fired the shot heard 
round the world.” 

But times have changed ; Anglo-Saxon is 
the world’s blood royal, and English and 
American begin to realise that “blood is 
thicker than water.” But for the wallowing 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


One who for the last half century has lived 
confessedly in the shadow of the unknown, and 
yet has determinedly striven to diffuse light 
among his fellow men, deserves their warmest 
consideration. Therefore let only the kindliest 
judgment fall on the life of Thomas Huxley— 
student, scientist, brave fighter against ignor- 
ance and superstition, educational reformer, 
keen metaphysician, clear thinker, and polished 
writer. Let us take at its full value the aim of 
his life, as stated in his own late words— 


“To promote the increase of natural know- 
ledge and to forward the application of scientific 
methods of investigation to all the problems of 
life to the best of my ability, in the conviction 
which has grown with my growth, and strength- 
ened with my strength, that there is no allevia- 
tion for the sufferings of mankind except veracity 
of thought and of action, and the resolute facing 
of the world as it is, when the garment of make- 
believe, by which pious hands have hidden its 
uglier feature, is stripped off.” 


If to our thought he lacked that “stoop of 
the soul” without which no one may hope to 
win sight of the highest truth, and failed to 
apply the methods of scientific investigation to 
the spiritual world, lying all about him; if here 
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to 203 a resolution in favour of Local Option, 

it again by a larger majority—196 to 
154—in 1881, and in 1883 by the still ter 
preponderance of 288 against 141. The failure 
to carry out this resolution in 1883, or in the 
great Liberal Parliamentelectedin 1885 has been 
a source of weakness to the Liberal party ever 
since. The liquor interest has met it with 
bitter antagonism, and it has not rallied the 
moral force of the community in a vigorous 
effort to deal with the evil it has denounced. 
Let it not now repeat this error of tactics and 
this mistake of policy, Our counsel to Liberals 
is that they go forward. They have taken the 
work in hand and they must put it through. 
Let Local Veto be the watchword of the new 
Campaign. 


One of the little girls who made up that 
pathetic choir at the great Royal Albert Hall 
demonstration, and sang “ There’s a shadow on 
the home” so pitifully, has just passed out from 
the shadow of a London slum into the light 
beyond. How they live is only a trifle more 
terrible than the rate at which they die, Bad 

air, bad water, bad housing surely kills. 


A woman, staggering on the street the other 
day, was heard to utter this awful sentence, 
“ When I’m at home I’m my husband's wife, but 
when I get into the public-house I’m any man’s 
wife that wants me.” The dreadful truth is 
there in a nutshell. 


This statement finds a dreadful confirmation 
inthe Walthamstow tragedy. It is a terrible 
price that the father has paid for his jug of beer 
—the life of his little daughter, who has fallen a 
victim to passions of the basest sort. Herawful 
death has called attention to the dangers of 
sending unprotected children to the public-house, 
But these dangers are not confined to contact 
with brutal men. When a rough hand sent her 
toan awful doom, poor little Florrie Rolph was 
laying the foundations of evil of many kinds by 
familiarity with the tavern interior. Her fate 
may well give pause to those parents whose 
children are employed as messengers between 
house and public-house. 


Mr. Asquith’s Bill to amend the Factory and 
Workshops Bill has passed through Committee 
and been reported to the House. It is with 
extreme gratification that the friends of the 
working woman will hear that the Bill is likely 
to become law before the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, If Lord Rosebery’s Government had 
accomplished nothing more than the passing of 
this measure, it would yet have abundantly 
justified its existence. Mr. Asquith is to be 
congratulated on the success with which he has 
carried through a scheme “ not understanded of 
the people.” 


No finer deed has ever been recorded in history 
than that enacted last Monday at the sewage 
station at East Ham. A man having gone down 
the well, was overpowered by the poisonous gas 
and disappeared. Immediately a comrade went 
to his help, disappearing also. Without an 
instant’s hesitation a third man went to their 
rescue, but shared the fate of the others. Still 
another ventured, only to fall in his turn. Then 
a fifth took his life in his hand, but in vain. 
Only then did the brave men pause, and this 
merely in order to ensure success, A bucket 
filled with fire was let down into the pit, and 
when the fire was not extinguished, a sixth man, 
named Worman, adventured his life, and, after 
hours of labour in the suffocating fumes, brought 
up his dead comrades one by one. It is quiet 
heroism like this which tells us that “the world 
knows nothing of its greatest men.” 
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By Anniz E. Hoipsworrts. 


“ON THE EVE.’ 
By Ivan Turaenev. 

WHETHER or not it be true that Ivan Turgenev 
will take rank as the greatest novelist of the 
age, none will dispute his right to a place in 
literature as the most artistic craftsman of the 
nineteenth century. So delicate and subtle is 
his att, so dainty its expression, the on- 
looker is apt to lose sight of its quality—and 
even to miss its presence altogether—this in 
itself being a tribute to its perfection. We have 
already noticed in Tos Woman’s Sianat former 
issues of the admirable series of Turgenev’s 
novels that Mr. Heinemann is bringing out. 

“On the Eve,” like its predecessors, is trans- 
lated by Miss Constance Garnett, and bears 
evidence of the careful and excellent methods of 
the translator. Miss Garnett has succeeded in 
giving local colour and atmosphere without 
sacrificing the forceful English in which she 
presents the Russian masterpiece. A master- 
piece it is, and this not merely for its art, not 
merely for the fine touch with which it has 
revealed a woman’s soul. Under the story throb 
the pulses of great passions—a strong humanity 
beats in the veins of the book. The struggle of 
a nation is felt in the movement of the plot ; the 
cry of a people sounds in the voices of the 
drama. 


SIGHT AND INSIGHT. 

Nothing escapes the eye of Turgenev. A 
critic of his countrymen, his criticism flashes 
with a brilliant sarcasm and a glittering insight 
into motive and character. With ready pre- 
science he views the political situation, and fore- 
tells the developments of the history he watches 
in the making. Sight and insight are the 
brushes with which the artist has fashioned the 
historical pictures of which we speak as “the 
works of Ivan Turgenev.” 

In painting the character of Elena, Turgenev 
was probably unconscious of any allegorical in- 
tention, yet the figure lends itself to an under- 
meaning. Elena foreshadows the newly awak- 
ened Russia of thirty years ago; and she turns 
for strength away from the vague philosophies, 
the barren ideals of the life round her to the 
strength and manhood of a younger nation. 

The hidden meaning of the novel is a cry to 
the coming men to unite their strength against 
the foe without and the foe within the gates; it is 
an appeal to them not only to hasten the death 
of the old régime of Nicolas I., but an appeal 
to conquer their sluggishness, their weakness, 
and their apathy. It is a cry for Men. 

But this meaning is never allowed to interfere 
with the proportions of the story, or with the 
inevitableness of its actions and characters, 


A LOVE STORY. 


“‘On the Eve” is before and beyond all the story 
of a woman’s love, Elena is the central figure 
of the novel; a rare example of that consum- 
mate art which, winged by imagination, holds 
itself poised over its home in the natural world. 
We are not allowed to see Elena until Turgenev 
has prepared us for her revolt by showing the 
opposing forces of her life. When her home 
and parentage are explained, then the girl is 
presented +o the reader, a natural result of 
circumstances. 

She had not long reached her twentieth year. 
She was tall, and had a pale and dark face, large 
grey eyes under arching brows, covered with 
tiny freckles, a perfectly regular forehead and 
nose, tightly compressed lips, and a rather sharp 
chin. Her hair, of a chestnut shade, fell low on 
her slender neck. In her whole personality, in 
the expression of her face, intent and a little 


7 On the Eve,” ‘by Ivan Turgenev. 1 vol. 
W. Heinemann, London. 
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timorous, in her clear but a a glance, in 
her smile, which was, as it were, intense, in her 
soft and uneven voice, there was somethin 
nervous, electric, something impulsive an 
hurried, something, in fact, which could never 
be attractive to everyone, which even repelled 
some. .... Reading alone did not satisfy the 
girl ; from childhood she thirsted for action, for 
active well-doing—the poor, the hungry, and the 
sick absorbed her thoughts, tormented her, and 
made her heart heavy; she used to dream of 
them, and to ply all her friends with questions 
about them; she gave alms carefully, with un- 
conscious solemnity, almost with a thrill of 
emotion. All ill-used creatures, starved dogs, 
cats condemned to death, sparrows fallen out of 
the nest, even insects and reptiles found a 
stun pis and protector in Elena; she fed them 
herself, and felt no repugnance for them. ... . 
The years passed and passed ; swiftly and noise- 
leasly, like waters running under the snow, 
Elena’s youth glided by, outwardly uneventful, 
inwardly in conflict and emotion. . . . . Some- 
times she fancied that she wanted somethin 
which no one wanted, of which no one’ in 
Russia dreamed. Then she would grow calmer, 
and even laugh at herself, and pass day after day 
unconcernedly ; but suddenly some over-master- 
ing, nameless force would s up within her, 
and seem to clamour for an outlet. The storm 
passed over, and the wings of her soul droo 
without flight; but these tempests of feeling 
cost her much. However she might strive not 
to betray what was passing within her, the 
suffering of the tormented spirit was expressed 
in her even external tranquillity, and her parents 
were often justified in shrugging their shoulders 
in astonishment and failing to understand her 
‘‘ queer ways.” 

A MAN OF IRON. 

Immediately after an undeclared lover, 
Bersenyev, arouses her interest in one Insarov, 
a Bulgarian. 

“He came here to study,” says Bersenyev. 
“And do you know with what aim he is studying? 
He has a single idea: the liberation of his 
country. And his story is an exceptional 
When he was twenty (that was at 
the beginning of the year 1848) he began to want 
to return to his country. He stayed in Sofia 
and Tirnov, and travelled through the length 
and breadth of Bulgaria, spending two years 
there, and learning his mother-tongue over 
again. The Turkish Government persecuted 
him, and he was certainly exposed to great 
dangers during those two years; I once caught 
sight of a broad scar on his neck, from a wound, 
no doubt; but he does not like to talk about it. 
He is reserved, tvo, in his own way. I have 
tried to question him about everything, but I 
could get nothing out of him. He answers by 
generalities. He’s awfully obstinate. He 
returned to Russia again in 1850, to Moscow, 
with the intention of educating himself 
thoroughly, getting intimate with Kussians, and 
then when he leaves the university—”’ 

‘* What then?” broke in Elena. 

‘| What God wills. 
future.” .... 

‘‘He must have a great deal of character,” 
observed Elena. 

“Yes. He is a man of iron. And at the 
same time you will see there is something child- 
like and frank, with all his concentration and 
even his reserve. It’s true, his frankness is not 
our poor sort of frankness—the frankness of 
people who have absolutely nothing to conceal. 
. ... But there, I will bring him t> see you; 
wait a little.” 

WHO LOVES HIS COUNTRY. 

A few days later Insarov is introduced to 

Elena, who is disappointed in him. 


Insarov had really made less impression on 
Elena than she had expected—or, speaking more 
exactly, he had not made the impression she had 
expected. She liked his directness and uncon- 
straint, and she liked his face; but the whole 
character of Insarov, with his calm firmness and 
everyday eimplicity, did not somehow accord 
with the image formed in her brain by Ber- 
senyev’s account of him. 


But ina little while the two become inter- 


It’s hard to foracast the 


' ested, and Insarov attracts her more and more 
\ 
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at every meeting. His unexplained disappear- 

ance and the pain it brings her are the first 

signs of herloveforhim, Then Insarov returns, 

and a conversation between them touches Elena’s 

imagination. Insarov has suffered a great wrong, 

and Elena asks if he had met the man who 
him. 


I did not try to find him, not because I did not 
think I had a right to kill him—I would kill him 
conscience—but because now is 


concerned with the liberation of a people. The 
one would be a hindrance to the other. In its 
own time that, too, will come . . . that, too, 
will .” he repeated, and he shook his head. 
Elena looked at him from the side. 
“You love your country very dearly?” she 


‘+ When one of us dies for her, then one can say 
he loved his country.” 
‘6 WELCOME THEN, MY WIFE.” 

Soon after her acquaintance with Insarov, 
Elena begins a diary—a masterly psychological 
revelation. As a true transcript of the thoughts 
and feelings of a young girl first facing love it 
has, perhaps, been equalled by no novelist of any 
nation. 

But when Insarov learns his own feelings for 
Elena, he makes up his mind to go away, to 
fly from the love that would interfere with his 
work for his country. The story of Elena’s grief 
at his going is very fine in its pourtrayal of 
the woman’s nature—shrinking at self-betrayal, 
urged by despair to the very betrayal she dreads. 
A chance meeting puts her in possession of 
Insarov’s secret love for her. The stern man 
wishes to leave her, but Elena tells him of her 
love, and so breaks down his reserve. The 
scene between them is perfect in its beauty and 
pathos. 

“Do you know,” says Insarov, “ that I have 
given myeelf up to a difficult, thankless cause ; 
thatI .. . that we shall have to expose ourselves 
not to dangers only, but to privation, humilia- 
tion, perhaps——” 

“ T know, I know all—I love you.” 

“That you will have to give up all you are 
accustomed to; that out there, alone among 


strangers, you will be forced to work P & 
She laid her hand on his lips. ‘‘ I love you, my 
dearone .. .” 


_ All at once she blushed, and hid her face upon 
his breast. 

He lifted her head tenderly, and looked 
steadily into her eyes. ‘‘ Welcome then, my wife, 
before God and men!” 

A WOMAN’S DEVOTION. 

The story moves quickly forward, every detail, 
every incident, every character being necessary 
elements of the delicately fashioned plot. Insarov 
falls ill and is at the point of death. Elena goes 
to him, and there is a passionate scene between 
the two, which results in a secret marriage. 
Meanwhile the storm gathering in the east was 
breaking. Turkey had Geclared war on Russia, 
the time fixed for the evacuation of the Princi- 
palities had already expired, the day of the 
disaster of Sinope was not far off. Urgent letters 
summoned Insarov, still an invalid, to Bulgaria. 
Elena confesses her marriage to her parents, and 
meets with a storm of opposition, She is marry- 
ing ‘a vagrant, a nobody,” she, the daughter of 
Stahov, of the higher nobility. 

The girl bears it all with a heroic patience and 
an immovable devotion to her husband. She is 
eager to go with him into battle. Willingly 
she gives up country, and home, and people for 
the sake of the great causs her husband has 
espoused. 

But Insarov is not to die for his country 
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Disease has claimed him. Turgenev gives a 
wonderful picture of Venice, where the two pause 
on their way to Bulgaria. The pathos of this 
chapter is poignant, notably the incident of the 
visit to the theatre, when the young husband and 
wife laugh through the evening, their mirth 
shivering with the chill of death. Two days 
after and the girl-bride is a widow. Here the 
story ends, and the reader is left uncertain of 
Elena’s fate, though the letter she writes to her 


a parents suggests her future. 


But now I have no country but Dmitri’s 
country. There they are preparing for revolution 
—they are getting ready for war. I will join tu 
Sisters of Mercy; I will tend the sick and the 
wounded. I don’t know what will become of me, 
but even after Dmitri’s death I will be faithfal to 
his memory, to the work of his whole life. Ihave 
learnt Bulgarian and Servian. Very likely I 
shall not have strength to live through it all for 
long—so much the better. I have been brought 
to the edge of the precipice, and I must fall over. 
Fate did not bring us er for nothing ; who 
knows? perhaps I killed him—now it is his turo 
to draw me after him. I sought happiness, and 
I shall find—perhaps death. {t seems it was to 
be thus; it seems it was a sin... . But death 
covers all and reconciles all, doesit not ? Forgive 
me all the suffering I have caused you; it was 
not under my control. But how could I return 
to Russia? What have I to do in Russia? 

THE MEANING OF THE DRAMA. 

“Qn the Eve,” as Edward Garnett has well 
said in his admirable preface, ‘has certain deep 
notes which break through the harmonious tenour 
of the whole, and strangely and swiftly trans- 
figure the quiet story, troubling us with a 
dawning consciousness of the march of mighty 
events. But not till the last chapters are 
reached does the English reader perceive that in 
re-creating for him the mental atmosphere of a 
single educated Russian household, Turgenev has 
been casting before his eyes the faint shadow of 
the national drama which was indeed played, 
though left unfinished, on the Balkan battlefields 
of 1876-7. Turgenev, in sketching the dawn of 
love in a young girl’s soul, has managed faintly 
to make spring and flourish in our minds the 
ineradicable though hidden ‘idea at the back of 
Slav thought—the unification of the Slav races. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE WOMEN’S BRANCH OF THE 
HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, SWANLEY, 
KENT. 

Tux annual meeting of the Women’s Branch of 
the Horticultural College, at Swanley, attracted 
a large aud brilliant company on Friday, June 
14th, to 24, Park Lane, the town residence of 
Lord and Lady Brassey, who kindly placed the 
beautiful Indian room of that mansion at the 
disposal of the committee for the purpose. The 
company included many of those who identify 
themselves with educational and social move- 

ments. 

Earl Grey presided, and expressed regret at 
the absence of Lord and Lady Brassey, who had 
been detained in Paris, inasmuch as Lord Brassey 
could have assured those present from personal 
experience of the importance and usefulness of 
the Horticultural College as an educational in- 
stitution, and of the great loss we sustain as & 
nation for the want of a more extensive diffusion 
of an exact knowledge of horticulture such as is | 
furnished at the College at Swanley. Miss | 
Goodrich Freer, one of the honorary secretaries, 
gave a clear and brief account of the origin and 
progress of the Women’s Branch of the Horti- 
cultural College. It was opened in 1891 to pro- 
vide for women desirous of studying the art and 
science of horticulture, and so render them com- 
petent either to disseminate useful knowledge 
by lecturing or practical instruction, or to 
conduct or supervise gardening undertakings 
rationally as colonists, market gardeners, head- 
gardeners, under-gardeners, or horticultural 
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the Women’s Branch forty-two students had 
availed themselves of the opportunity thus offered 
them. They had not only come from various 
oe of the United Kingdom, but also from the 
continent and the Colonies, and when there 
worked with goodwill and efficiency, so as to 
achieve distinction in all branches of instruction 
included in the College curriculum, securing by 
their assiduity a large proportion of the certifi- 
cates and prizes. Thea with regard to the 
students finding occupation after leaving the 
College, Miss Freer pointed out that of the 
forty-two women students who have entered, 
twenty-two are still training, whilst twenty had 
passed out. Of these, nine were doing good work 
in their own homes, managing their own estates, 
directing their own gardeners, or even working 
in their own gardens ; nine others had market 
gardens of their own, and were earning their 
own living, which = well be regarded as a 
great achievement ; the remaining two were fill- 
ing situations as head-gardeners. So much for 
the past, whilst as regards the future there were 
at mt more applications for lady head- 
eners than the institution could supply, 
owing to the fact that the Women’s Branch hed 
not as yet been open for sufficiently long a period 
to be able to provide so many trained lady horti- 
culturists. It was gratifying to note that the 
value of the institution is heing recognised by 
various County Councils, and scholarships have 
been endowed by the Councils for Kent, Essex, 
Berkshire, Middlesex, London, while two others 
were contemplating a similar step. 

Miss Williamson spoke on the vaiue of educa- 
tion generally, and of the urgent desirability of 
a thorough and systematic mental training for 
gardeners. 

Miss Currey (of Lismore, Ireland) related her 
experiences as a woman market gardener, she 
having such an establishment of her own. She 
extolled the women gardeners, had found them 
excellent, and, far from leading to the exclusion 
of male labour, women gardeners had led to the 
increased employment of men hands to do those 
operations that are less suited to women than 
men. 

Lord Grey, in bringing the meeting to a 
close, enlarged on the unique character of the 
institution they had that afternoon had under 
consideration, and from his own personal im- 
pressions of the work being done there, gathered 
during an inspection under the able guidance of 
the principal, Mr. Graham Powell, he could en- 
dorse all that had been said in favour of it. He 
considered, with other speakers, that the Horti- 
cultural College, and the Women’s Branch in 
particular, supplied an actual want, and that the 
instruction at the College was the kind of in- 
struction required for the purpose. He also 
realised the importance of experimental work, 
and had been informed that strangely enough 
the Empress Frederick, who takes a very con- 
siderable interest in the institution, had sug- 
gested experiments somewhat on the lines of 
those mentioned by Mr. Henslow. Lady lecturers 
in dairying had proved such a great success that 
he had no hesitation in expressing an opinion 
that lady lecturers in gardening would prove & 
great success too, inasmuch as the number of 
people who had gardens were considerably in 
excess of those who kept a cow or cows, and the 
importance to poor people of making the best of 
the garden cannot be overlooked ; so this occu- 
pation should be taken into consideration when 
talking about tke fate of students who have 
enjoyed the privilege of passing through the 
course of instruction given at the Horticultural 
College at Swanley. 
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THE WEEK IN THE HOUSE. 
deste { June seme ibe Lote : The 
The as ons were pes to hots ihe Royal 
blic eres measures, 


assent to twenty-nine 
including the Seal Fi 

In the Commons: After business of a routine 
character the House adjourned till Monday. 

Monday, July 1st.—In the Lords: Lord Hals- 
bury succeeded Lord Herschell at the Woolsack. 
The Friendly Societies and other bills were 
advanced a stage. The, Shahzada visited both 
Houses of Parliament. 

In the Commons: Sir Wilfrid Lawson gave 
notice for next session of a resolution to abolish 
the legislative power of the Peers. The Factory 
Bill passed through Committee and was reported. 

Tuesday, July 2nd.—In the Lords :—Lord 
Herschell moved second reading of a Bill by 
which it was intended to place the municipal 
franchise in Ireland on the same basis as that 
existing in England. 

In the Commons :—Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Goschen, and Sir M. Hicks-Beach took 
the oath and their seats on the Treasury Bench. 

Mr. Balfour sketched out a programme of 
business for this week under which the supply 
votes were to be granted, and the Appropriation 
Bill was to pass its final stage in this House, and 
to be taken through all its stages in the Lords 
on Saturday; in which case the dissolution 
would take place on Monday. It was agreed to 
consider the Factory Bill on Wednesday after- 
noon. 

A Vote on Account for the Civil Service and 
Revenue Departments, to cover a period of one 
month or until the end of August, was agreed 
to. A vote of £1,000,000 for the navy was also 


In the result all the supplies the Government 
asked for were granted; and before the House 
rose at half-past six the Naval Works Bill and 
other measures had been advanced. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


The latest convert to the higher education 
scheme for women is Sir John Milson Cuthbert- 
son, who now declares that to the medical pro- 
fession in particular they have a “clear call,” 

e s * 


The City of Glasgow has a reputation for 
philanthropy, the latest proof of which is the 
generous gift of £2,000 from two sisters who 
wish their names unknown. Thissum of money 
has been devoted to the buying of Ashgrove 
Home, Maybole, as a Home for Glasgow city 
children. The institution will be managed by 
the Glasgow Evangelistic Association, which 
already has seven homes under its fostering care. 
The latest addition is the handsomest of all, the 
beautiful exterior and lovely grounds cor- 
responding with the well-appointed interior. 
The opening ceremony was performed by Lady 
Overtoun in the presence of a large assemblage 
of ladies and gentlemen on Saturday the 22nd 
June. 

e e e 

“The New Woman” formed the text of Pro- 
fessor Robertson’s address the other day at the 
annual distribution of prizes at the Girls’ High 
School, Aberdeen. There was a great deal of 
talk just now, said the speaker, about the “ New 
Woman,” and they had seen some developments 
even in Aberdeen which were enough to make 
the hair of some people who were not very old 
turn grey if they happened to see them. Let 
our girls and young women, continued the Pro- 
fessor, be as new and as modern as they had a 
mind to, provided always that they preserved 
what was truly womanly. Let only true 
womanliness be ever kept to the front, and we 
would get no change that we were not ready to 
welcome. ' 

* # 2 


A link with the past has been broken by the 
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death of Miss Dorothea Maria Ogilvy, daughter 
of the late Colonel the Hon. Donald Ogilvy of 
Clova, and granddaughter of the fifth Earl of 
Airlie. The deceased Jady was in her 73rd 
year, and was a poetess of considerable ability. 
Mr. D. H. Edwards refers to her in his first 
volume of “ Modern Scottish Poets,” and writes 
thus :— 

“She has turned the sunshine of her genius 
on lowly ways and simple men; and whether 
describing some quiet rural scene or picture of 
rugged grandeur she is equally at home, and has 
an ample flow of melodious language for such 
scenes as are presented by the wide-spreading 
valley of Strathmore and the lofty Grampians, 
rising peak over peak, till their summits are 
enveloped in a misty canopy.” 

e e ® 

A pleasant excursion was enjoyed by the 
members of the Men’s and Women’s Liberal 
Association of the West Division of Edinburgh to 
Clifton Hall on the 22nd ult. To the number of 
500 they gathered to an informal meeting in the 
grounds after tea, and were addressed by 
Councillor J. C. Dunlop, the Master of Elibank, 
and Sir Oliver Mowat, Prime Minister of 
Ontario, who said that it was a surprise to 
visitors from Canada like himself to find that in 
this country the questions that were arousing 
the greatest controversy were those that had 
been settled long ago in the colonies. 


A most interesting meeting did the closing 
one of the Glasgow Bible Training Institute prove 
on Friday last. Lord Overtoun presided, and 
in the course of his address gave a short resumé 
of the history of the work, now in its third 
session, 

2 ® ? 

It was at an annual meeting of the United 

Evangelistic Association that Mr. Moody 
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the launching of their Bible Training 
Institute. It was a good work, and they looked 
back with thankfulness to God. Their past 
difficulties had taught them two things ; the one 
was how utterly insufficient they were in 
themselves, and the other to see how much 
trust they should put in their Holy Father. 
The aim of the institute was to undertake 
work for God at home and abroad. It took two 
years to qualify the students for the work, and 
now a new site for the institute has been pre- 


pared, and accommodation will then be provided Miss Pran 


for ninety male and forty female students. A 
synopsis of the work done last session showed 
that the resident students numbered twenty-six, 
outside students fourteen, and evening class 
students 280. Mr. Anderson, the teacher, and 
Rev. Dr. Elder Cumming spoke, and Lord Over- 
toun presented diplomas to the students, some 
of whom delivered short but pithy addresses. 


A delightful service of song was given the 
other Saturday in St. Mary’s Cathedral, by a 
choir of 650 voices, selected from the various 
choirs in the diocese of Edinburgh. Mr. 
Collinson, the organist of the cathedral, and 
others have been interesting themselves for some 
time in a musical union, with a view to the 
improvement of choir and congregational singing. 
The diocese is a very large one, and from 
all parts of the South of Scotland did the 
singers come, no fewer than twenty-eight choirs 
being represented. The voices had all been 
selected after examination, and so the service 
was in all points a decided success, In the form 
of evensong the items were, beside the liturgical 
music, a service in D, by Dr. Hubert Parry, 
Wesley’s well-known anthem, “ Blessed be the 
God and Father,” and “ Worthy is the Lamb,” 
from the Messiah. 

CALEDONIA, 
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NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Tue distribution of prizes at this school took 
ire = cciagci lt eapenye Professor Jebb, 

.P., being in the chair, an i the prizes i is- 
tributed by Lady Frederick Cavendish. Taiy 
Frederick wore black silk, with a black bonnet 
and long black veil. Among those present were 
Sir Owen Roberts, D.C.L., Dr. Wormell, Mrs. 
Bryant, D.Sc., Mr. Horne (of the Clothworkers’ 
Company), Miss Ridley, Mrs. William Burbury, 

i ce, the Rev. A. J. Buss, and the Rev. 
Septimus Buss. The ings were opened by 
the singing of the 23rd Psalm by the pupils. A 


Buss, the pupils of the choir joining in chanting 
the Lord’s Prayer. Then came another chorus, 
“The Fate of the Roses,” followed by the read- 
ing of the Head-mistress’s report by Mrs. Bryant. 
The report began by alluding to the pioneer 
nature of the school and its founder, her strong 


‘feeling of the necessity for training teachers, 


though no organisation for such a purpose at that 
time Saeed Mra. Bryant then alluded to the 
loss sustained by the school since the distribu- 
tion last year, and how specially it must be felt 
by all those present. The report further stated 
that the Memorial Fund had now reached the 
sum of £1,900, and it was hoped that the objects 
to which it was to be devoted might begin to bp 
realised by the end of the present year. The 
window in the Hall had been kindly undertaken 
by the Clothworkers’ Company. After a state- 
ment of the number of pupils who had passed 
various public examinations (143), it was said 
that the North London Collegiate School for 
Girls sends in on an average more pupils for 
the London Matriculation Examination than 
any other school in London, not gee eae the 
schools for boys. In the list of scholarships 

ained was mentioned the St. Dunstan's Senior 
Exhibition of £100 for three yeara, gained by 
Amy Hicks, a scholarship which is not to be 
awarded after this year. Mrs. Byrant noticed, 
that in this year’s Tripos lists at Cambridge, that 


| of the classical tripos contains more names of old 


short prayer was then offered by the Rev. Alfred | 
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i of this school than that of the mathemati 
cal tripos, the reversal of what has taken place 
in previous years. The report closed with a short 
account; of the work of the Dorcas Society. 
After this the pupils sang the “ Lullaby Chorus.” 
Then followed the distribution of the prizes, by 
Lady Frederick Cavendish, whose smile was 
aaa to see as she handed to each girl her 
ooks. After the prizes had all been given the 
ils sang “Where the Bee Sucks.” Then 


a 
fo owed the chairman’s speech. He 
by a humorous allusion to the chorus just sung, 


'and went on to speak of the report, of the 


national significance of the school’s ri 
orenee as seen by those who spend csi 
at the Universities. He spoke of the school as 
an efficient preparer tothe Universities. Speak- 
ing of the allusion in the report to the number 
of names in the classical tripos, Prof. Jebb said 
he thought women might be expected in some 
respects to excel men in proficiency in classical 
studies. He next spoke of the history of the 
school, and mentioned the father of Lady 
Frederick Cavendish, the late Lord Lyttelton, as 
having formed one of the Commission which did 
much to placa the school ona permanent basis. 
Dr. Wormell, in moving a vote of thanks to Prof. 
Jebb and Lady Frederick, alluded to his respect 
for the late founder, aud to the hope she felt for 
the future of the school. Mr. Horne, M.A., one 
of the Governors, seconded the motion, which 
was put by the Rev. A. J. Buss, clerk. In reply 
Lady Frederick Cavendish pronounced an 
eloquent eulogium on the life and the work of 
Miss Buss, and exhorted the girls to follow her 
as{an ideal of devotion to duty. 


All our prayers are but ciphers till Christ’s 
intercession be added.—C’. Love. 
* * # 


For the coming election ; suitable for distribu- 
tion— Words of the Liberal Song Book.” New 
edition, 1s. per 100 ; with tunes, 6d.each. Liberal 
Publication Department, 42, Parliament Street, 
London, or direct from Beds Times Office 
Bedford. 


er 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON LOBSTER. 


“Ip it were safe to trifle with the digestion, one could live on 
lobster,” said Professor Huxley. 

But it isn’t safe, and nobody knew that better than he. The 
writer was not acquainted with the Professor’s habits in diet, but 
takes the chances of saying that he rarely ate lobster. As inflam- 
matory gastric dyspepsia is the punishment of the bon vivant, the 
glutton, and the drunkard—so weak or atonic dyspepsia is that of 
the brain-worker and the man of science. 

Professor Huxley was an eminent brain-worker and a man of 
science, and the world owed him too big & debt to wish to see him 
suffer for the good he has done. 

Between him and those of us who are not brain-workers or 
persons of science are all sorts and conditions of men and women, 
every blessed one of whom is liable to have dyspepsia for some 
reason—and most of whom have got it now. 

Here’s a letter from one of them—a lady who would not have 
written about herself for publication were it not for her hope of 
being useful in that way. 

“ From childhood,” she says, “I suffered from bilious com- 
plaints and frequent sickness, but had no serious illness until the 
summer of 1877. At that time my appetite was poor, and after 
eating the smallest morsel of food I was attacked with nausea, and 
heaved and retched, and got no ease until my stomach had rejected 
all that I hed taken. 

«| had dreadful pains in my head and also in my back; and 
every few days was quite prostrate and unable to get about owing 
to the extremely weak state I was in. 

“My hands and feet were cold as stone, and I seemed to have 
no blood left in me. For months I could only take liquid food, 
such as iceci milk, soda water, etc. I became very thin andso weak 
I could could barely walk about. 

“ Sometimes better at other times worse I continued to suffer 
for more t.han two years, during which time I saw one doctor after 
another and atiended as cut-door patient at the Queen’s Hospital, 

Birmingham. 


“In November, 1879, I was so bad that I went to the 
Cheltenham Hospital, where I was under treatment for two 
months. Of course, I took many different medicines in all this 
time, but nothing stopped the sickness or did me any real good. 
The doctors said my stomach was ulcerated and it seemed out of 
their power to relieve me. 


“In the spring of 1880 my grandfather recommended me to try 
a medicine called Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. After I had 
taken one bottle I found great benefit. The sickness was not so 
bad, and my appetite was much better. Encouraged by this good 
result, I kept on taking the Syrup until I had consumed seven 
bottles. Then I felt stronger than I had done for many yeare. 
Since that time I have enjoyed good health, and if at any time I 
feel symptoms of my old ailment a few doses of Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup never fails to set me right, Yours truly (Signed) (Miss) Kate 
nh Cole, 26, Victoria Street, Fairview, Cheltenham, March 9th, 
1894.’ 

This lady is one of a great multitude. In speaking of her I 
speak of them and to them. No doubt she inherited a tendency to 
what she calls “ bilious complaints.” In other words, she had a 
weak and incompetent liver, even for the little she gave it to do. 
In 1877 the stomach symptoms appeared. Her letter tells what 
they were. 


The results were natural and inevitable. She could eat little. 
The torpid stomach allowed the food to turn scur, threw up part of 
it, and poisoned her blood with the rest. Being badly nourished 
she became weak, miserable, and full of pain. What else could 
happen ? 

Oh, what a host, what an army, of broken, wounded people 
(more women than men) drag through the world that way. Those 
who hear of it and use it, are cured by Mother Seigel’s Curative 
Syrup. The rest—well, I hope they will hear of it, too. 

Professor Huzley was right. We musn’t trifle with our digestion. 
But if we have done it, and are suffering the penalty, there is one 
mcde of relief, and Miss Cole has kindly commended it te our notice, 


Jury 4, 1895. 


——- — 


Correspondence. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 


for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


ON ELECTION DUTY. 
MespaMEs,—As illness prevented my reply at 
the time to Mr. Sidney Webb's letter of March 
14th, regarding the alleged apathy of women 
electors to civic duty, I hope you will allow me 
to say a few words now, the more so as they 
have a direct bearing on the present political 


crisis. 

No one could deplore more than I should any 
real indifference on the part of women in general 
to public duty, or on the part of the very limited 
class of women who votes for local 
government purposes, to the wise and just use of 
those votes. But I seriously question the exist- 
ence of any such apathy as Mr. Sidney Webb 
alleges. In my own parish of Congleton, at the 
December election‘of Urban District Councillors 
(in spite of — perhaps, to some extent, because of — 
the kindly providence displayed by our returning 
officer, who fixed our single polling-station in so 
remote a corner of the parish as to compel two- 
thirds of the electorate, without advantaging ihe 
remaining third, to traverse a needless two miles 
of distauce each way), eighty-eight per cent. of 
the men electors and ninety per cent. of the 
women electors polled. And as I have informa- 
tion of similar results in various parts of the 
country, where members of our Women’s Eman- 
cipation Union were working, I submit that the 
charge, if intended to apply to the country 
generally, of indifference to their duties on the 
part of women electors, is “ not proven.” 

It may be true—I have no means of knowing— 
that, as Mr. Sidney Webb alleges, ‘‘ out of the 
100,000 women electors in London, not 20,000 
took the trouble to vote at all” —thoughthis state- 
ment as to the proportion of women electors who 
voted can be regarded as a guess only, ‘‘no 
statistics,” as Mr. Webb himself tells us, being 
“obtainable ””—but if true, it would seem to 
point to special causes of ‘‘apathy ” affecting 
London. There are many such causes, the 
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mere enumeration of which would carry 
me too far from the immediate purpose of 
this letter, but I will venture to s 

one. It may very well happen in 

constituencies, ially where there are 
several, or even many candidates, that the merits 
of the rival candidates, their mal character, 
business eee etc., are absolutely unknown 
to the bulk of the electorate; and it may also 
happen that of the rival policies submitted for 
consideration none may commend itself to the 
judgment of individual electors. I remember 
once hearing my friend, the venerable Professor 
F, W. Newman, say publicly that he had been 
twenty-six _— a potential Parliamentary elector 
before he found an opportunity of recording a 
vote, no candidate put forward in the constitu- 
ency in which he lived during that period having 
fally commended himself to his conscience. 

Is it, then, always a woman's duty to use her 
vote? I affirm that this is a matter for the 
woman’s own conscience, and not for the dictation 
of any person or clique whatever. This is the 
more emphatically the case since the women of 
the community have as yet had no voice in the 
selection of candidates; but this function—a 
more serious one, as it seems to me, than the 
mere exercise of the vote—has hitherto been 
appropriated or usurped by men only, and by 
groups, cliques, or caucuses of men, without the 
sanction or even the knowledge of the great body 
of the electors. I submit that selection, as 
emphatically as election, is a public duty, and 
not a private or personal, or even sex privilege. 

And on this ground I appeal at this urgent 
crisis to every believer in the full enfranchisement 
of women as the sole remedy for the evils of 
partial enfranchisement, and in justice between 
the sexes as the best training for justice in all 
other social relations, to take immediate action. 


Unless we would delay social progress for another | 


half-century, it is imperative that an over- 
whelming majority in favour of women’s suffrage 
be returned to the next Parliament. Let every 
friend, therefore, strive earnestly to secure the 
selection of afavourable candidate to the woman's 
cause, and, let me add, refuse to work or vote 
for any hostile or indifferent candidate.—Faith- 
fully yours, E. C. WotstENHOLME Eumy. 
Congleton, July 1, 1895. 


STORIES. 


No. 64. Enara's Promise. 


EVERY THURSDAY. 


WOMEN’S HOUSE OF BERMONDSEY 
SETTLEMENT. 

Mespames,—Will you allow me to call the 
attention of your ers to the work which is 
being done in Bermondsey and Rotherhithe by 
the ‘Bermondsey Settlement.’’ We shall have 
vacancies in a few weeks for two or three women 
presidents and there is full scope for all the 
energy and devotion of even more. It may be 
that among the many readers of Tuk Woman's 
SIGNAL, some may be found willing and able to 
come and live with us in this somewhat dreary 
and uninviting district, and so to make it less 
dreary and less uninviting for those thousands 
who must live there. I forward our report and 
will gladly answer any enquiries.—I am, dear 
Mesdames, yours faithfully, 

Mary Simmons 
(Head of Women's House). 
149, Sower Road, 
Rotherhithe, S.E. 


A CRITICISM ANSWERED. 

MEsvaMEs,—Some good people having criti- 
cised me for intimating in my annual address 
that the term ‘‘illegitimate child,” should be 
changed to “illegitimate father,” I wish to say 
that the illustration was meant to be strongly 
put, but not to go upon all fours. No one is 
more opposed to the illicit relations of the sexes 
than I am, the work of my whole life having 
been devoted to help make the homes of the 
world more pure, more peaceable, more 
adequately protected from their two-fold enemy, 
strong drink and ungoverned passion. I am 
sorry to have been misunderstood, and to feel 
obliged to take up space for ‘‘ these few lines.” — 
Yours for the better time, 

Feances E. WIucarpb. 


Miss Emily Conybeare wishes to recommend a 
lady who was for nine years companion and 
secretary to her mother, and who is now anxious 
to find » similar post. She is a good linguist, 
and would not ee to going abroad. For 
further particulars, kindly write to Miss Maurer, 
care of Miss Conybeare, 144, Ashley Gardene, 
Westminster. 


ONE PENNY. 


No. 61. The Curio Cabinet. 
By Maggie Fearn. 

No.62. Ross Lynwood's 
Ww 


ife. 
By Mrs. Haycraft. 


London: JABRROLD & Sons, 
10& 11, Warwick Lane, B.C. 


PULLARS' 
DYE-WORKS, 
ost reee. PERTH, 


By Het’ Proctor. 


No. 65. By dis Brother's 
Hand. 
By Alan Adair. 


Of all Booksellers and at the 
Railway Booketalls. 


CELEBRATED FOR SUPERIOR DYEING 
OR CLEANING OF 


LADIES’ DRESS, GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHES, 
HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS. 


LONDON : 18, CHENIES STREET, W.C. 
And Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 


Goods can also be sent direct to Works | 


by Parcel Post or Rail. 


Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, 


he Christian. 


A CHRISTIAN FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

The Iesue for JULY 4TH contains Report of the 
MILDMAY CONFERENCE, 
WITH ADDRESSES BY 
Rev, ANDREW MORRAY, and others. 

Notes and Comments on Current Topics. 

Records of Evangelistic Work at Home and Abroad. 
Temperance in Australia. 

General Temperance Notes, etc., etc. 


London: MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, Paternoster Builoings, E.C. 


And may be Ordered of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


London, May, 1895. 
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& BIS CUMS 


Imitation is the Sincerest-Form of Fliattery. 


PROMOTE DIGESTION 


The Public are Cautioned against accepting from 
Bakers spurious imitations of Hovis, which, having 
met with such unprecedented success, is being 
copied in many instances as closcly as can be done 
without risk. 


SUPPLIED TO THE QUEEN 
and ROYAL FAMILY. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtain- 
ing “* Hovis,” or if what is supplied as 
‘© FFovis ”’ is not satisfactory, please write, 
sending sample (t ost of which will be 
defrayed) to 


8. FITTON & SON, Mi lers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommend ng ancther bread in_ place of 
“ HOVIS” do so for theircwn profit, BEWARE! 


(REGD.) 
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TEMPERANCE FETE AT 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Ir was indeed a gala day at the Crystal Palace on 
Tuesday. After hesitating coyly for about an 
hour, King Sol came to the conclusion that he 
would smile amiably, and at about 11 o'clock 
floods of sunshine streamed through the glass of 
the Palace, bringing out into greater prominence 
the gay dresses of the visitors—dresses of every 
conceivable kind and colour. They were all there 
on pleasure bent—young men and maidens, old 
men and children, and babies—lote of babies ; 
their name was legion. The children, indeed, 
were having a famous time, darting about here, 


there, and e here, like little meteors, making 
the most of their holiday, fully realising that 
these delights lasted but a season. The pro- 


gramme was a very varied one, beginning at 
10.30 with a choral contest in the Skating Rink, 
in which choirs of from forty to sixty voices took 
part. This was followed by a musical drill 
display in the theatre, which was charmingly 
carried out by sixteen little maidens in white 
frocks,-with red and blue sashes tied round the 
waist. After the scarf match of the girls, which 
was very effective and pretty, and called forth 
much applause, the boys’ drill came on—rifle and 
bayonet exercisee—in which the same number of 
small boys took part; sturdy little warriors 
they were, carrying their weapons with very 
evident pride and the true martial spirit, 
coupled with the very evident determination 
that they were not going to be outdone by the 
girls, whatever natural advantages they might 
have in the way of dainty frocks. The bright 
sunshine then lured many visitors out to the 
who mostly made their way to the 

archery ground to see the May-pole Dance by 
the Luton Ribbon Weavers, This is always a 
ular feature, and it was no exception to the 

on Tuesday, when the May-pole—on the 

top of which floated the Union Jack in the 
breeze—was sumounded by graceful, white- 
frocked maidens with coloured sashes crossing 


over one shoulder and tying at the side, gay |: 


ribbons in their hair, and wreaths of flowers in 
their hands, who tripped round the May-pole to 
ae —_ accompaniment of a juvenile string 

After a hasty lunch—for we poor humans 
are not content with feasting our eyes—we 
secured seats to hear the first Choral Contest by 
5,000 abstainers. A sad note was struck at the 
commencement of this concert by the playing 
of the Dead March in “Saul” in memory of Mr. 
James A. Birch, the founder and conductor of 
the National Temperance Choral Union; who 
indeed would have conducted on this occasion 
but for his sad and unexpected death about a 
fortnight ago. Mr. W. E. Green, of Portsmouth, 
however carried that duty through with great suc- 
cess, and we soon went from grave to gay. That 
the concert was appreciated was very obvious from 
the vociferous applause which greeted the per- 
formers every time they sat down; and by the 
enormous attendance at the second concert at 
4 o'clock ; on which occasion, again, there was a 
chorus of 5,000 voices, and which had also the 
added attraction of the presence of Madame 
Clara Samuell, who took the solo in “ Hear my 
Prayer,” and afterwards sang the favourite old 
Scotch song “ Robin Adair.” There was just one 
disappointment in store, the Cyclists’ Fancy Dress 
Parade round “Firework Terrace” did not take 
place, but the fascinating and amusing operetta 
-*The Haymakers ” amply made up for any little 
disappointment. The remainder of the evening 
was filled up with various entertainments the 
details of which may not be chronicled here for 
want of space, but the African Native Display by 
the Somalis was much appreciated, while the 
second May-pole Dance did not fail to draw a 
large crowd of eager and interested spectators. 
The Tableaux Vivants, “Old Rhymes to New 
Jingles,” by members of the Temperance Choral 
Society, were voted a great success. Of the 
illuminated fete in the evening, nothing need be 
said, for have we not seen it again and again, and 
is it not ever new and ever delightful ° 


er ee 


In Miss Willard’s annual address the word 
“ Antarctic” is uscd by an inadvertence for 
‘‘ Australasian.” Will readers please correct. 
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WORLD'S W.C.T.U. CONVENTION. 
AN EXPLANATION. 


the general officers and committee 
deeply regretted inability to give adequate time 


We eapecially regret that the proportions and 
spectacular features of the Albert Hall meeting 
rendered it impossible to preeent all the dele- 
gates from fraternal societies. But their names 
will be enrolled in our minutes, printed in our 
papers, and cherished in our grateful memories. 
Hoping that this explanation and apology ced 
be deemed adequate, we are, yours with hig 


rd 
FRANCES E. Wrtrarp, President, 
IsaBeL SomERsET, Vice-President-at-large. 


‘'ag FoLLowinc 18 THE List oF Socteries 
WHICH SENT ‘ FRATERNAL DELEGATES ” 
To THE WorkLp’s W.C.T.U. ConvENTION. 


. United Kingdom Band of Hope Union. 

. United Kingdom Alliance. 

" Central Association for Stopping the Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors on'Sunday. 

_ Independent Order of Good Templars 

(England). 

National Temperance Federation. 

. Church of England Temperance Society. 

Women’s Total Abstinence Union. 

; Anglo-Indian Temperance Association. 

. National Temperance League. 

. The British Temperance League. 

11. Western 'lemperance League. 

12. North of England Temperance League. 

13. Midland Temperance League. 

14, Independent Order of Rechabites. 

. The Original Grand Order of the Total 
Abstinent Sons of Phoenix. 

. The United Order of the Total Abstinent 
Sons of Phoenix. 

17. The Army Temperance Association. 

. Native Races and the Liquor Traffic United 
Committee. 

19. United Kingdom |Railway Temperance 


ODNDR Mm wroe 


Union. 

20. ar Total Abstinence League of the 

088, 

21. Scottish Permissive Bill and Temperance 
Association. 

22, Scottish Temperance League. 

28, Independent Order of Good Templars 
(Scotland). 

24, Scottish Band of Hope Union. 

25. Highland Temperance League. 

96. Edinburgh Band of Hope Union. 

27, Irish Association for the Prevention of 
Intemperauce. 

28. Irish Temperance League. 

29. Hibernian Band of Hope Union. 

. The Bible Temperance Association. 

31. Irish Women’s Temperance Union. 

32, The Wesleyan Temperance Committee. 

33. Methodist New Connexion and Band of 
Hope Union. 

34. Free Methodist Temperance League. 

35. Congregational Total Abstinence Association 
of England and Wales. 

36. Total Abstinence Society of the Presby- 
terian Church of England. 

37. Friends’ Temperance Union. 

38. New Church Temperance Society. 

39. The Baptist Total Abstinence Association. 

. League for the Prohibition of the Sale of 

Intoxicating Liquors to Children. 

41. United Kingdom Alliance, London Aux- 
iliary. 

42, United Kingdom Alliance, 
Auxiliary. 


Newcastle 
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48. West London Mission. 
44. London Wesleyan Central Mission Tem- 


perance § : 

45. Wesleyan Bast Tod Mission. 

46. International Christian Police Association. 
47. London Temperance Hospital. 

48. The Girls’ Guild of Good Life. 

49. Ladies’ Association for the Care of Girls. 
50. National Tem Choral Union. 

51. Lancashire and Cheshire Band of Hope 


Union. 
52. Manchester, Salford, and District Tem- 
perance Union. 
53. East London Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. 
. Gospel Temperance Army. 
. Reading Temperance Society. 
. Central Temperance Association. 
. Temperance Societies Connected with the 
Royal Victoria Hall. 
London Brauch of Ladies’ National Asso- 
ciation. 
. Luton Temperance Federation. 
. South Metropolitan Temperance Society. 
61. Y.W.C.A., Restaurant Branch. 
. Middlesex I.0.G.T., District Lodge, 8.0. 
. Fitzroy Teetotal Association. 
. Improved Order Total Abstinent Sons of 
Phoenix. 
. London Temperance Association Open-air 
Mission. 
. West London Open-air Temperance Mission. 
67. Three Towns and District Temperance 
Federation. 
. City of London Total Abstainers’ Union. 
. Postal and Telegraph Christian Association, 
Senior and Y.W. Branch. 
. Central National Society for Women’s Suf- 


rage. 

71. National Healtl: Society. 

. Society for promoting the return of wowen 
as Poor Law Guardians. 

. International Arbitration and Peace Asso- 
ciation. 

. North London Gospel 3 Council. 

75. Kent County Temperance Federation. 

. Lincolnshire Temperance Union. 

77, Women’s Anti-Opium Urgency Committee. 

. Leytonstone Total Abstinenee Societies’ 
Union. 

79. The Lockhart Mission, Gospel Temperance 


Army. 

. The Moral Reform Union. 

81. Lleyn and Eifinydd Temperance Society. 

. Woolwich and Plumstead Temperance 
Council. 

. Royal Courts of Justice Temperance 
Society. 

. Social Parity Alliance. 

Hackney and East Middlesex Band of Hope 


Union, 
_ Church of England Temperance Benefit 
Society. 
. United Working Women’s Teetotal League. 
. Walford District Temperance Union. 
89, Essex Hall Temperance Association. 
. Rochester, Chatham, and District Temper- 
ance Union. 
91. Dressmakers and Milliners’ Society. 
Women’s Trade Union League. 
. National Vigilance Association. 
. Nuneaton District Temperance Federation. 
. Woodbridge Temperance Society. 
. Suffolk Temperance Union. : 
” The London County Temperance Council. 
97, G.P.O. Total Abstinence Association. 
. Balham and Tooting Gospel Temperance 
Union. on 
99. Uxbridge and District Total Abstainers 
Union. 
100. Vegetarian Federal Union. 
101. The Women’s Vegetarian Union. ; 
Want of space prevents our giving the full list 
of Fraternal Delegates, but among the most 
widely known were :— 
Rev. Canon Barker, M.A., Miss Agnes E. 
Weston, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart. MP., W. S. 
Caine, Esq., M.P., John Wilson, Esq., MP., 
Gilbert Beith, Esq. M.P., The Hon. Conrad 
Dillon, T. P. Whittaker, Esq., M.P., Rev. G. A. 
Bennetts. B.A., Rev. Urijah Raes Thomas, Rev. 
J. Monro Gibson, D.D. Alderman Snape, ML.P., 
Lord Morpeth, Mrs. H. J. Wilson, Mrs. W. S. 
Caine, Miss E. Cons, Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson, Miss Orme, Mrs. Wynford Philipps, 
Mrs. J. W. Benn, Dr. F. R. Lees. 
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PERSONAL PURITY. 


N EMBERSHIP is desirable in the 


by Mr. B. HamMonp, Secre' ,1, King 
Peet. Westminster, 8.W. ‘Faithful to 
Bis Future Wife,” 1d. ‘Sins of the 
Flesh.” 1d. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


$0 WORDS FoR 28. 
éd. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Hapnow & Cc., Latest TIME TUESDAY 
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SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLECE. 


High-class School for Young Ladies. 
CaRLTON MANSIONS, C.aPHaM RISE, 


NDON, 8.W. 
Principal—Mrs. Have, A.C.P., F.8.Sc., Lond. 
Modern system of teaching. Visiting masters 
in reguiar attendance. 


¢ 
m3 * 


Bey yea, DD Ree Ww. Wiliame. 
n, Fy BE Vv: ie i 
Lager gine of former and present pupils. [KE 
————————————— 
OUNG LADY seeks Re-engage- 
Schoo! for next term. 
Subjects: Bnglish, Arithmetic, Music 
French to Juniors, etc. 
enced. Highest references. — Miss 
Williams, c/o Miss Fraser, 35, Clifton Park, 
Birkenbead. (w.s. 465. 


——— 
TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS For 23s, 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 


layed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIMe TURSD AV. 


T LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEM- 
PERANCE HOTEL, Bridgewater 
Square, Barbican, near St. Pauls 

Cathedral, G.P.O., and all places of interest. 

fet, clean, economical. Write for 
“Visitor's Guide,” showing ‘‘ How to Spend 
a Week in London,” with tariff and testi- 
i a al Telegrams, ‘* Healthiest,” 
London... ~ 


DEANSGATE HOTEL, 


MANCHESTER. 


Family, Commercial, Temperance. Charges 
moderate. Electric Light. Passenger Lift. 
Telephone. Night Porter. 


All Delegates of World’s Woman's Union 
visiting Manchester, should stay here. 


HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES, 


12-page Pamphlet containing Useful 
Domestic Hints. Post Free for 1 stamp. 
EF. EF. FRY, 


§8, Belleville Rd., Wandsworth Common, 
LONDON, S.W. 


FOUR GREAT HOUSEKEEPER’S 


BOONS, TRY ONE, TRY ALL. 
POLISH. 
EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & 
BEST BLACKLEAD +c WORLD. 
i Labour, you can produce More 
Polish with Two Penny Packets 
ems Dozen of ordinary Blacklead. qua. 
RISIN’ SUN eousa 
N POLISH. 
BEAUTIFUL SOFT BRILLIANTPOLISH. 
Sold in 3d., 6d. & 1/- Bottles. No Mixing, 
No Scratches, Scarcely any Rubbing. 
isreacaltien te Recuine Witiune on ver box, 
MACK'S Eraser 


RISING SUN S20¥s 
pire cornet B 
HIST SUN eoiish 
CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 
STARCH 


CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 
GLOSS, BORAX, GUM,WAX, &c. &c. 


REQUIRES no addition or preparation. 
SAVES Time, Labour, and Uncertainty. 
PRODUCES BeautifulWhite Glossy Linen. 


Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 
C. CHANCELLOR & Co., LONDON, E.C. 
, RULES FOR STARCHING. 


A most valuable little book for those wh« 


do their own starching at home. Post Fre: 
for 2 stamps. 


& CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, £.C, 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 
DEAFNESS 


pamphlet. 


and HEAD NOISES «relieved by using Wilson's 
Common-sense Ear Drums. 
tion, entirely different in construction from all other devices. 
Assist the deaf when all other devices fail, and where medical 
skill has given no relief. They are safe, comfortable, and 
invisible; have no wire or string attachment. Write for 
Mention this Paper. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Louisville, Ky. 


New scientific inven- 


British Agent: D. H. WILSON, 7, Newington Road, Edinburgh. 


ORWAY.—TEMPERANCE VEN- 
SION HOLIDAY RESORT, six hours 
from Bergen. First-class Trout and 

Sea Fishing, Boating, Bathing, Excursions. 
Farm Produce. Teriffand View from Mr. 
M. Hooper, 372, Strand, London. 

(w.s. 463. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 WORDS For 1s. 6d. 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 
Jounw Happon & Co., Latest Time TUEsDay, 


ITUATION DESIRED for young 
person, to work under matron or lady 
superintendent in orphan school or 

ealege ane 2i a Loon fargo 
end of August.—Apply, F. M., §, Elm 
Park, Brixton Hill. 8.W. te 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS For 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words: 


Three insertions as two. 
Jouw Happon & Oo., Latest TiME TUESDAY 


ADIES WANTING SERVANTS, 
and Servants seeking Situations, should 
apvly to Miss Mauiden (late mission- 

ary), ¥7, Harrow Road, Paddington Green, 
whose office is well known, and kindly 
recommended by the Rev. G. F. Pentecost, 
D.D. Stamps for reply. 


ANTED AT ONCE.—Thorough 
eneral servant. Good character in- 


Age about 20. Christian, ‘ 

Small family. No children.—Miss Salmon, 

1, Reaningnall Road, Clapton, ren 
a BE 


HOROUGH HOUSE-PARLOUR- 
MAID Wanted. Housemaid kept. 
Four in family, Good personal 

character. hrist! servant valued. 
Cburch of England, Evangelical, preferred. 
—Purbrook, king. Apply first ag ai 


ABSOLUTELY THB 


LARCEST STOCK IN LONDON. 


ee or CREAM from 2/6 each. 


D 

BLACK PLUMES from 1/- to 4/- each. 

COLOURED PLUMES from 2/6 to 4/- ea. 
Dress Materials Matched. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 
Post Free in Securely Packed Boxes. 


AFRICAN OSTRICH FEATHER COMPANY, 


BOUVERIB CHAMBERS, 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C 


DELICIOUS. 


DR. 
GORDON sTABLES 
B.N., says: “ Jellies 
that really addto our |° 
health and luxury.” = [?-—_s_ 


S. CHIVERS & SONS 


CHIV#RS’ CUSFARDS and CHIVES 
BLANC MANGES -—2d. and 3d _ packets 
and 64a. boxes—two more delicious and 
digestible additions to the dinner and 
supper table. Made by simply adding 
milk and boiliog. 


ALL APPLICATIONS RE 


WHOLESOME. REFRESHING. 
Prepared in silver-lined pans. Highly prized by all. Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices 


PROPRIETORS OF THR FIRST 
9 ENGLISH FRUIT FaRM Jam Factory, 


HALF-PINTS, 21d 
| PINTS, 43d. 
QUARTS, 8d. 
Histon, CAMBRIDCE. 


A CHILD bv the aid of CHIVERS’ 
SPECIALITIES, can make a CUSTARD, 
a BLANC MANGE, or a JELLY, of 
which any Cook might be proud. 


Of Grocers and Stores, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SHOULD NOW BE ADDRESSED TO 


JOHN HADDON & C0., 


Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C., 
The Sole Advertising Agents for “The Woman’s Signal,’’ 
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PUBLIOATIONS. 
WORDS FOR »7- 


Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


UST PUBLISHED, post free, 63d 
HANDBOOK TO THE LICENSING 
ACTS, with Notes on the Law re- 

specting Vive,byALFrep T.Davias,Solicitor, 
Liverpool.—Gowland, * Daily Post” Office. 
Liverpool. «.-- (is 


FREE LITERATURE 
SOCIE 


Ma. W. T. STBAD, Hon. Secretary of the 
above Society, will be pleased to receive free 
of disused 


parcels 
Periodicals & Illustrated Papers. 


Thi h the 


Fuller particulars will be given on appli- 
cation to Hon. Secretary, Bouverie ean, 


Galisbury Square, E.C. 


CHERC 
SIDE DISHES 


For Breakfast, Luncheon, 
Dinner, and Supper» 
COMPRISING 
i) Livers d’Cuvres, Savouries, 
Y Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 


BY 
CHARLES HERMAN SENN 


Bosesese 


Political 
Re- ] 


ze 
32 
@< 
83 
rity 
we 
i! 
7 
ss 
rid 
a 
<3 
a3 


Dishes, Salnds, a } 
hes, which, as Side or Second 
ave certain connection with 


W difficulty. 
Price, 3/6 of all Booksellers, or of the 
Publishers, 


MH JOHN HADDON & ©O, RBouverin 
House, Salisbury Square, K.U. [RB 


(9) 358535252505 S55 25ers ces SIS aS S55 | 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
30 WORDS, 2s. 
6d. every additional 10 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5s. an inch. 
Joun Happon & Co. Larest TIME, TUESDAY. 


PURE FARM PRODUCE. 
Delicious Butter, Devonshire 
Gream New-Laid Eggs. 
FINE WHOLEMEAL, 4s. 6d. per qr. 
English Fruite and Nuts in their season. 
All Carriage Free. 
MRS. HEBDITCH, 

NEW CROSS, ILMINSTER. 


RS EEE OSS 2 EE 
DR. MARY J. HAL. WILLIAMS, 
Will bein London untis JUNE 20th, to see 

tients. 
Consultations by appointment. 


Address—40, HIGHBURY HILL, N._j¢ 


A LADY, 


having a Recipe of the most simple nature 
that will at once safely remove 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 
preventing their appearance, 

will have pleasure in forwarding it upon 

application to Mrs. GRack Nuwron, Ver- 

wood Villa, Heath Road, Thorntun Heath, 


Surrey, 445, 


G'S 


SCALE OF 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


Trade advts. was ees we oof/- perine a 
Series... J/d thirteen, 1/- bwenty-six, 
3/6 Dtty-bwo. 

Tage... a an re 
Hat page... . & ds. 
(Quarter pad ae "5 los. 
Special positions by arrangement, 
dbituations wanted w. 80 words L/ 5. 
Three insertions, as two. 
Situations vacant i .. 50 words ?'-. 
Three insertions, as two. 
To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Mise -- 
laneous advts. —.. w. 80 words 4 - 
6d. tor every Additional 9 Words. 
Ubree insertions as two, 


. £ly 


ce Re ee a 
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100,000 + Given Away. 


LADIES 5 Hygienic T AT li 
TRAVELLING. n &, oO Ww SAVE WASHING 
xvi an A FREE SAMPLE of our New em | Cait 1/4 ver die Cle 


va at x HARTMANN’S TOWELETTES w nt post free to any t t 
Manageress. This article, which is e Ss 


lady who applies for same to the 

sold by at 1/4 per doz. (blue packets), is far superior to any 
other manufacture at 1/6 or even 2/- perdoz, Ladies should WRITE 
AT ONOE for a sample of our 1/4 per doz. 


COMPARE THE SIZE AND SHAPE, THE QUALITY OF TEXTURE AND FINISH. 
LADIES a, hapten wh = Hartmann’s Towelettes are meperice in every shape and a ign Mang make in the market. Insist on having HARTMANN'’S, and 


ly to accept any other make your draper may have in stock. in t/-, 144 and 2/- per Spec 
use after accouchement, 2/- per doz. Obtained from all Ladies’ Outfitters, Drapers, Pees Stores, and Chenier Pecveke al oe at Ws, ite aed Meg 


Post Free. Mention the Woman's 
“THE MANAGERESS,” The Sanitary Wood 


Se . ress— 
Wool Co., Ltd., 26, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


BEST Established “ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 


AND 1825. os Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
CHEAPEST. os Me 
& 


¢ 
& 
. FOR 
INFANTS, Oo te Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
INVALIDS, & 
AND THE AGED. “Highly Nutritious.” — Lancet. 


: NW O I cE. 
The BIENNIAL ADDRESS of Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


Delivered before the World’s W.C.T.U. Convention, Queen’s Hall, London, June 19th, and 


The ANNUAL ADDRESS of LADY HENRY SOMERSET, 


Delivered before the Council, in the City Temple, June 17th, are both on sale at Memorial Hall, Price 4d. each. 
ALSO 


DO EVERYTHING. 


Miss WILLARD'S latest Manual to White Ribboners, a Book of Untold Value to all Workers in our Cause. Price 1/-. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL REMINDER OF THE GREAT MEETINGS, NOW MATTERS OF HISTORY, IS THE 
BEAUTIFUL 


SOUVENIR PROGRAMME, 


GiVING VALUABLE PORTRAITS OF NOTED PERSONAGES AND PICTURES OF FAMOUS PLACES, WITH FULI 
PROGRAMME FOR ALL MEETINGS FROM AND INCLUSIVE OF JUNE 16—21. 


Every copy should be sold, and everyone interested in the Great Meotings should be eager to possess a copy. Price 6d. 
Address all Orders, Lirerature Srecrerary, 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


ee ee eee 
THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL BUDGET 


(FOR JULY 15) 


Will be Ready in a Few Days, and will Contain a FULL ACCOUNT of the GREAT MEETINGS IN JONE, 
besides its usual quota of News of the Branch:s, and Artic’es on the White Kibbon Work. 


Printed by HazELt, WaTson, & Viney, Lp., at 5 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, and Published by MarsHatt & Son, 125, Fleet Street, London, E.0. 
Sole Advertisement Agents, JouN Happon & U0., Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 


